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WEAK PLANTS 
FALL TO THE ’HOPPER 








STATE FAIR PRIZE-WINNING CATTLE 
GRAZE ON PASTURE CONDITIONED BY 


Mactin’s Granite Dust 





These healthy, prize-winning cattle were fed for a poor stand. Martin’s Granite Dust sup 


on healthful pasture crops grown in a_ plies more than enough Potash...plus a 
healthy soil ...a_ soil conditioned by host of trace minerals. Get these vital ele- 
Martin’s Granite Dust! You too can have — ments into your soil now for the kind of pas 
mineral-rich pasture ...the kind that pro ture that nourishes cattle. Remember... 
duces award winning cattle. Get those vital granite dust is the only natural potash rock 
minerals from Martin's Granite Dust. Pas- proved in agricultural experimental station 
ture crops are heavy potash feeders and lack tests! 


of this element is one of the chief reasons 


Whatever you grow, Martin’s Granite Dust means better results 


Yes... you can do a better job with Martin’s Granite Dust 
no matter what you grow because it’s offered to you in the 
form best suited for top results—finely pulverized (more 
than 60% will pass thru 200 mesh screen). Fineness means 
effectiveness. That's why users of this native Pennsylvania 
Potash rock report: 


® oats almost double previous yield, and “*...in sandy 
soil at that!”’ 


® sweet potatoes of such quality they amazed all who 
tried them. 
®@ tomatoes that thrived when blight ruined neighboring 
crops. 
® strawberries and raspberries that were ‘‘the best in 11 
years of growing.”’ 
We also carry 4-leaf Phosphate Rock. Write for information and prices. 
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KEYSTONE GRANITE QUARRY 


Pamphlet describing Native Rocks and 
_ Zionsville, Penne. 


Minerals as Fertilizers... Potassium in 
Plant Nutrition... Granite Dust as Source of Potash. 
Send for yours now... write today to: 


Dept. F-652 






















Natural Minerals for Your Crops 
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os . Here is a natural product containing 
8% total natural marine Potash. 
AND...it also has more than 50 
trace elements so vitally necessary for 
remineralizing and rejuvenating worn 
soils! 


The dark strip in photo at bottom of the page is 
Kaylorite in its natural form...as it was created 
by nature thousands and thousands of years ago 
from natural marine life. The light-colored layer 
of soil (left) has accumulated over the years 
since raw Kaylorite (greensand) was formed. 
This over burden of soil has sealed in the min 
erals, protected against leaching out. That’s 
why Kaylorite is dynamite in your soil... today! 


Kaylorite is processed to insure best results... 
it’s pulverized to liberate all the minerals and 
make them more readily available to the plant. 
Quartz and other minerals without value are re- 
moved. When you buy Kaylorite, you get the 
most of the best. 


Kaylorite is one of the few minerals having the 


power of base exchange... it can make elements 
already in the soil available to plants. It won't 
leach out... won't burn... is not toxic to plants 


or soil organisms. 


The superiority of Kaylorite has been proved in 
actual field tests. Whatever you grow, you'll get 
added vigor and extra growth with Kaylorite. 
Write for prices and information today to Kay 
lorite Corp., Dunkirk, Calvert County, Md. 
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 FEReVR4LESL— 


..- AND ITS AMAZING HYGROSCOPIC ACTION 





Agricultural slag, which is the base of complete Fer+ 
Tr—El, has hygroscopic power—the property of absorb- 
ing and condensing moisture from the atmosphere .. . 
moisture that will see your crops thru the hottest sum- 
mer. And amazing Fer+Tr—El helps give you a porous, 
sponge-like organic soil with extra moisture-holding 
power! Don’t let hot weather prevent a premium crop. 
Get extra moisture .. . and hold it till needed. Apply 
Fer+Tr—El now, even to growing crops. 


Fert+Tr—El Gives You ALL the 
Natural Elements Plants Need 





It’s the one and only or- natural rocks and organic 
ganic plant food wiih materials blended in prop- 
everything in one package er proportion. Fills the 
... Nitrogen, Phosphorus, need for an organic plant 
Potash, Calcium, Magnesi- food with all the elements 
um, Trace Elements, or- Send coupon today for 
ganic matter! Here is a free booklet! 


combination of the best 





ATTENTION DEALERS —_Forganic Gardens Phone: Boulevard 2125-M § 
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Letters 





A Sad Story 
But There Is Truth in it 
Dear Sir: 

Organic farming got off to a bad 
start here. On March 6 I was hauling 
sawdust for mulching around the fruit 
trees when I ran over my boy with a 
big trailer load and broke his thigh 
bone. He was in the hospital in trac- 
tion for 26 days and is still in a cast 
but doing nicely. 

Because of this accident I didn’t 
get to do as much organic farming 
as I had intended to do, but I am still 
in favor of it and I believe that the 
effect on his future would have been 
far worse had he been run over with 
a load of superphosphate. 

Otto Hackenberg 
Rainier, Oregon 
Soap Operas 
For Chickens 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is a clipping stressing the 
feeding of detergents to chickens to 
stimulate their growth. Don’t be sur- 
prised to see Red Skelton on TV with 
a chicken in one hand and a box of 
Tide in the other, while the girly 
chorus sings: 

“Tide grows chicks faster than 

anything, 
T-I-D-E, TIDE!” 
Henry G. Chalmers 
New York, N. Y. 
Ed. Just for the record, Tide and 
other household washing powders are 
not recommended by their manufac- 
turers as poultry stimulants. They 
contain poisons which might kill 


chickens. However, detergents in their 
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purer forms are being widely tested 
on poultry, a practice we consider con- 
trary to all the laws of nature. 


Stresses the Need 
For Organic Matter 
Dear Sir: 

I have had opportunity to read sev- 
eral copies of your publication, The 
Organic Farmer, and am well pleased 
with the magazine. I believe that 
there are many aspects of organic far- 
ming that we could all well be prac- 
ticing, and especially here in Dakota, 
where our major conservation §prac- 
tice should be the maintenance and 
building of the soil’s organic matter. 

Richard C. Swanson 

Soil Scientist 

Soil Conservation Service 
Chamberlain, S. D. 


Arthur Godfrey Knows 
The Right Way to Farm 
Dear Sir: 

Did you know that Arthur Godfrey 
gives organic farming a plug every 
now and then? He has mentioned by 
name a “group of organic farmers” as 
such over his morning radio program, 
and often talks of the need for humus 
in the soil. 

This week he said he plans merely 
to disk harrow his fields, “leaving the 
humus near the top where it belongs, 
to keep the soil from washing.” 

Mrs. S. D. Stephens 
Decatur, Georgia 


The Organic Farmer 
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INCREASE the Yield and Quality 
of EVERY Crop in the Rotation 





High Test 
Non-Acid 


1A A W Natural Phosphate 


Direct from Mine 


Finely, Ground. Rock PHOSPHATE 


Spread 1,000 Ibs. per acre of Finely Ground Rock Phosphate on your phos- 
phorus-hungry soil. It will continue to benefit your crops and pastures for eight 
to ten years! It won’t leach out and it won't become fixed in unavailable soil 
compounds, because it does not dissolve in water. It is absorbed by plants by the 
action of soil and root acids on the very finely ground particles. 





Write for Free Literature on Permanent Soil Building 


ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY 
804 Church Street Nashville, Tennessee 
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Ed. Arthur Godfrey has written to 
us about the organic farming tech- 
niques he uses. He certainly has the 
right idea, and has done more to pro- 
mote good farming than thousands of 
people who work full time at it. 


Hopes Krilium 
Won’t Reach the Farm 
Dear Sir: 

Here’s hoping that Krilium will 
never find its way to the farm, should 
it ever reach the point where farmers 
will consider it. All that good which 
farmers have been working toward 
will be lost. 

Ernest O. Wagner 
Gresham, Oregon 


Organic Farming 
Making Itself Felt 


Dear Sir: 

The enclosed clipping from The 
Progresswwe Farmer (“This Organic 
Farming Folly”) caught my eye and 
I thought you might like to see how 
the emphasis on organic farming is 
being reacted to by some of the ad- 
vocates of chemical fertilizer. 

Right or wrong, organiculture must 
be making itself felt to arouse so much 
antagonism. 

Joseph H. Newhall 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 


What Is the Value 
Of Seaweed 
Dear Sir: 

I have been an enthusiastic reader 
of The Organic Farmer since its 
beginning and I should like to take 
this opportunity of expressing my 
admiration for the good sense and 
courage which is the hallmark of this 
publication. 

I am hoping that you will supply 
the answer to a question that is of 
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some importance to farmers and gar- 
deners within reach of the seashore. 
What is the chemical analysis of sea- 
weed, with particular reference to its 
value as a fertilizer? Can it be applied 
to the soil in its live state? 

F. D. Ryder 

Brunswick, Maine 


Ed. Seaweed contains on an average 
the following amounts of nutrients 
per ton: 

7 pounds of nitrogen 

2 pounds of phosphoric acid 

22 pounds of potash 

36 pounds of sodium chloride (salt) 

400 pounds of organic matter 
Seaweed has a higher potash content 
than manure, but is lower in nitrogen 
and phosphorus. The best way to ap- 
ply seaweed is fresh from the rocks. 
It can be used as a surface mulch or 
plowed in. Do not worry about the 
salt content of seaweed. Here is a 
comment one of our readers made on 
this point: 

“I feel sure you need not worry 
about the salt which may come along 
with seaweed; I have used seaweed for 
years, with excellent results, and never 
even thought of washing it.” 





‘““‘We organic farmers have to guard our 
most valuable possessions.” 


The Organic Farmer 
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Feed Earthworms 


To a Sick Chicken 


Dear Sir: 

Earthworms and compost do a fine 
job on sick soil—why not a sick chick- 
en? 

Recently, when the latest member 
of my flock began to show the same 
symptoms that had _ preceded the 
death of several other birds, she was 
removed to a separate pen. In the 
morning, instead of giving her up to 
die, she was offered about a dozen 
earthworms that had been put in 
a can of finely screened compost. 
Though she showed no_ eagerness 
about even these choice bits at first, 
she eventually ate them. In a few 
days she was walking around and eat- 
ing her mash, and in less than a week 
she had apparently recovered and no 
longer showed lameness in one leg. 
She resumed laying, and, when put 
back with the rest of the flock, went 
straight to the laying mash and began 
eating. 

As this is the first time I have ever 
known a hen in her condition to re- 
cover, I can only conclude that the 
earthworms were responsible. She 
also may have taken a small amount 
of compost. 


Edwin H. Abrams 
St. Cloud, Florida 


Unpoisoned Fruit 
A Thing of the Past 


Dear Sir: 

I have been thinking how pleasing 
it would be to pick a nice fresh fruit 
off a tree and be able to eat it with- 
out wondering how much poison I am 
taking into my blood stream. 


Ray J. Smith 
Newfield, New York 
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Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kit. I will pay 


4 Monthly "Pa ments of $6.75 each 


$29.95. Send my Soil 
Oi? Test Kit po mand, and include FREE book 
Care."’ 








Ke MONEY 


Every Time You 
Make This Simple Test 


H.C.B. writes he doubled 
his wheat crop, tripled corn 


, boosted oats 500% 


with his Sudbury Soil Test 
Thousands of farmers 
are improving yields on all 
kinds of crops, saving up to 
$15 an acre on fertilizer the 
easy Sudbury way! 


No Knowledge 
of Chemistry Needed 


rakes only 10 minutes, costs 
ess than 10c a test. Tells how 
much nitrogen, phosphate, pot- 
ash to use and the right ferti- 


lizer formula for every 
field—whether lime is 
needed and how much. 
Lifetime steel chest. 
Makes hundreds of 
tests. Now only $29.95. 


Pays for Itself 
An NO MONEY 
The Sudbury Soil Test 
Kit is especially valu- 
able in Organic Farm 
ing. Bigger crops will 
pay for your kit over 
and over. Only 
$4.95 plus post 

age on delivery, 

and four Easy 


™ Monthly pay- 
@ments of $6.75 


Over 
300,000 
Sudbury 
Soil Test Kits 

Now in Use! 


Get Bigger Crops at Once 1 
Right away your Soil Test Kit will show 
where you didn’t use enough plant food this 
, so you can add what is needed for 
bigger crops yet this summer. 


Better Crops Guarantee 


and better crops this 
Kit for full refund. 


r Land and Its Care” 


ou send in $29.95 in full 
) Save postage on 158 Ibs. 


sare oe TE ccntitctth 


Sudbury Laboratory, Box 190, South Sudbury, Mass. 


postage, and mail the 


State 


Special Offer. 
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Dear Sir: 

This chemical and magazine racket 
sure must pay off. Somebody is lying 
like the devil on this subject, or maybe 
they're all handling the truth reckless- 
ly. It is the case again of the almighty 
dollar, and the masses suffer. 


William W. Wehman 
New Orleans, La. 


Dear Sir: 

Just found time to read the April 
Organic Farmer and absorbed your 
editorial, “‘How Much Chemical Does 
a Man Need?’ It is one of the most 
revealing articles I have read in many 
a long day. 

William Kullgren 
Atascadero, Calif. 


Dear Sir: 

I find your material on farming the 
organic way very interesting and 
truthful. 

B. C. McKnight, D.C. 


Flora, Illinois 


Piles of Free Organic 
Matter Available 
Dear Sir: 

One of my best prospects is going 
to be a strip of 26 acres of land on 
which a great amount of garbage from 
the city of Canton has been dumped 
for almost 30 years. In some places 
this disintegrated material is a yard 
deep and the operators will pile all 
of it on one or more piles at a small 
cost. 

Can you run an editorial on this 
great amount of material? Some read- 
er may be able to help me to save it. 
Incidentally, we can reclaim five or 
ten carloads of bones also. 

The Pioneer Gathering Association 
2450 9th St., S.W. 
Canton 10, Ohio 


8 The Organic Farmer 


“Unscientific Piffle” 
Says Fertilizer Agent 
Dear Sir: 

Your article, “How Much Chemical 
Does a Man Need?” takes the prize 
for misinformation, scare psychology, 
ridicule and unscientific piffle. 

I am 60 and have spent my whole 
life in agricultural pursuits. I was 
graduated from a “dirt college,” (I. S. 
C. at Ames, Iowa), taught farm boys 
and girls and for many years have 
been the fertilizer purchasing agent 
of a fairly large group of citrus grow- 
ers and packers. I have learned to 
respect science and nature as co- 
partners. J. H. Lytle 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


This Tree Is Both 
A Boon and a Curse 


The tamarisk is one of nature’s 
mixed blessings. Its beautiful thick 
feathery foliage makes it an ideal 
windbreak. It will grow almost any- 
where and is excellent for stabilizing 
shifting dunes along rivers and coasts. 
Its wide-branching root system uses 
vast quantities of water—up to 48 
inches a year. One of the tamarisk’s 
advantages is that it will take over 
on the upper parts of watersheds (it’s 
one of the fastest spreading plants 
known), strain out silt, stabilize stream 
channels and deliver clear water to 
the reservoirs below. 

But it will steal a great deal of 
water in the process, leaving less for 
crops and people. Also, it will often 
trap so much soil from eroding lands 
that the land around it will be built 
up, the rivers will rise, and crop land 
above the _ reservoirs will become 
swampy from constant flooding. This 
is happening today on the Pecos, Rio 
Grande, Gila, Colorado and other 
Western rivers. The tamarisk is easy 
to start growing almost anywhere, but 
once started, neither grazing, burning 
or poison will remove it, so these 
rivers face a growing problem as the 
paradoxical tamarisk continues to 
spread. 
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A rugged little giant for work, the SEAMAN 
TILLIT gives you all the profitable soil and crop 
improving benefits of rotary tillage. 


The SEAMAN TILLIT conserves and holds soil 
moisture. Because it produces a perfectly aerated 
seed-bed, the TILLIT helps to increase the nitro- 
gen in your fields. SEAMAN-tillage means a perfect 
root-bed, too. Moisture and plant food are uni- 
formly distributed throughout the bed. Therefore 
roots develop in a healthy, natural way ...Humus 
development in field-composting is markedly faster. 


No wonder SEAMAN-owners report more profit 
able yields and better grading of their crops. 


And the TILLIT operates excellently even on 
tractors of only 23 H.P. The TILLIT is a money- 
maker on as few as 10 acres. Three feet is the 
width of the path it tills—and often—even in cover 
crops, the TILLIT prepares a seed-bed in one trip. 


Investigate the SEAMAN TILLIT now. You'll 
quickly see why it pays for itself in time and labor 
savings alone. 


ae eS #i Qe. «<n. 
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TILLAGE FOR YOUR FARM 


, % with the 


SEAMAN TILLIT tilling and preparing 
mulch for winter weathering. 





SEAMAN TILLIT working in standing 


corn. 









Want to know all about rotary 
tillage? Send for this FREE 
book, ‘‘Benefits of Rotary 
Tillage"’. It's packed with 
pictures and rotary tillage 
facts gathered through 
more than 18 years’ ex- 
perience. 


SEAMAN MOTORS, inc. 


396 NO. 25th ST. 
MILWAUKEE 3, Wis. 





















right or left hand... 
when blades come together! Light weight. . 
12” everall length. Only $2.95. Order 
yours mow for quicker, easier grass- 
cutting this year. Use coupon be- 
low .. . today! 








Now-trim your grass 
quicker-easier 


Here is the shear that makes grass-trimming a pleasure. . 
with a fliek of the thumb. Special design means you cut easily with 
rubber bumper stop prevents sting or jar 
. So blades... 


. you operate 





SLICE cur SHEARDD 

























new Whiz-Mix 


Mixes, Juices 
Blends, Chops, 
Liquefies, 
Emulsifies. 


Truly wonderful 
electrical aid to 
better nutrition. 


only 
$2650 


Does everything any similar appliance at any 
price can possibly do... yet think of it!... 
sells for only $25.50. 





Space just won't permit listing the hundreds 
of valuable uses for this sensational new 
appliance. The possibilities are almost end- 

. If you've looked at other units... at 
up to 100% higher price... you'll know 
what WHIZ-MIX can and will do! 


WHIZ-MIX is superb in quality. Has chrome 
plated base; acid resisting, non-tarnishing 
stainless steel bow! (shaped SQUARE for 
more thorough mixing and to prevent “‘swirl- 
ing” over top); stainless steel top. Stands 
only 14 inches high but has full one quart 
capacity. Operates on 115-volt AC or DC 
current. 


FREE WITH YOUR ORDER 


Recipe Book with many delicious and healthful 
food combinations! Also... Electric Odor Master— 
banishes odors electrically. Just plug in ordinary 
wall socket. Costs less than i¢ a day to operate. 
Given if you order directly from this ad with coupon 
on right. Try the Whiz-Mix fer (0 days... Money 
refunded if net satisfied. Order TODAY! 


DOLLAR$ FROM WASTE 





BACTERIAL COMPOST ACTIVATOR... 
of living organisms your sol! needs... 


B.C.A. turns leaves, garbage... almost all organic 
wastes ... into rich fertilizer in a matter of weeks. 
You get better compost and bigger yields . . . better 
results for less money! 8.C.A. is fortified with 
hormones, phosphate rock, trace minerals, ele- 
ments, vitamins ... all the natural life your plants 
need to do their best! 

B.C.A. costs so little... 1 ton unit—$i.00 ($1.20 W. of 
Miss.): 2 ton unit—$2 ($2.40 W. of Miss.): 6 ton unit— 
$4.50 ($5. W. of Miss.); 25 ton unit—$i2.50 ($13.50 W. of 
Miss.). Use the coupon below to order your B.C.A....teday! 


FREE CATALOG 


featuring dozens of electrical appliances for home and gar- 
den... electric deodorizer, post lanterns, mail bex name 
signs, delayed action light switch. automatic defroster, 


a balanced biend 
puts life in your soil! 
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blinker type lanterns, electric biankets...many other values. 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS a“ 


ept. G-652 235 Halsey St. Newark, N. J. 


Do 
Enclosed find check or money order, please send the items 
1 have checked below: 





os REE ciqeuetensonsese 
. Whiz-Mix and free gifts 
(10-day money-back guarantee on all items) 
. Send me your free catalog on electrical supplies for * 
home and garden. (Add 5% W. of Mississippi on. 
appliances and garden tools.) All prices prepaid. © 


NN: 
Sasa: 
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Our Critics 


J. I. Rodale 


OMETHING about us organicul- 
.) turists must be annoying the 
chemical people, for they have sud- 
denly drawn up heavy artillery and 
begun to pelt us with:a vicious bar- 
rage, with murderous intent. Up to 
this point it had been a vague, cold 
war, with an isolated burst, here or 
there, but now they are really fight- 
ing, and using any kind of ammuni- 
tion on which they can lay their 
hands—anything which will go off 
with a loud bang. It is a war which 
must have been planned in the offices 
of a large firm of public relations 
counsel. It shows all the ear-marks 
of it. It was a well-laid, rolling bar- 
rage, popping off in different agri- 
cultural publications methodically 
from month to month, appearing in 
such places as The Country Gentle- 
man, The Progressive Farmer, The 
Montana Farmer-Stockman, The 
Rural New Yorker, Better Crops with 
Plant Food, The Northwestern Miller 
and a host of others, with hundreds 
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of newspapers yapping at their heels. 

The first shot was hurled in the 
September, 1951 issue of The Country 
Gentleman, by Dr. R. I. Throck- 
morton, dean of Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. In an article en- 
titled ““The Organic Farming Myth,” 
Throckmorton disported himself in 
boldly disrespectful and highly un- 
scientific fashion. 

When the article appeared, gloom 
enveloped the hearts of every organic- 
ally-minded person. But soon the air 
cleared. Our heads, it seemed, were 
bloody, but unbowed. Thousands of 
letters poured in upon us expressing 
encouragement and castigating The 
Country Gentleman. We took heart 
in realizing that the organic move- 
ment had become important enough 
to deserve the attention of big-time 
publications, even though they 
thought nothing of degrading them- 
selves by making use of the most dis- 
reputable kind of journalism. 

One must see The Country Gentle- 








man’s with its artistic and 
rhetorical embellishments, to appre- 
ciate the vulgar level attained in its 
conception and execution. At the 
top of the first page is a cartoon of 
a circus barker attempting to lure a 
group of persons. 


article, 


Behind him is a 
sign which flamboyantly advertises a 
“Super-organic sideshow. See our 
ultra-colossal pile of 
shrieks. 


compost,” it 
Then there is a picture of 


two earthworms eyeing each other 
wistfully and under them is the 
legend, “Note our healthy, happy 


earthworms. Try our miracle mix- 
ture, guaranteed non-scientific.” 

I can just picture the unholy glee 
of the editors of Country Gentleman 
as they gloated and chuckled. 

“This will settle the hash of those 
blank, blank organiculturists,” they 
must have scoffed irreligiously _be- 
tween chuckles as they gazed from 
their windows which look out upon 
Independence Square in Philadelphia. 

Shades of Benjamin Franklin and 
brotherly love! But their 
ceived glee was short-lived. Their 
shot ricocheted. I understand that 
Throckmorton’s article brought the 
second largest reader response of all 
articles ever published in The Coun- 
try Gentleman, and a_ considerable 
number of the writers asked that 
their subscriptions be canceled. We 
asked permission to reply but all 
Country Gentleman would permit 
was a four hundred word statement 
to go in the readers column. We 
could not say much in four hundred 
words. 


ill-con- 


But what Throckmorton said should 
go down in_ history 


curiosa, to be 


as a piece of 
collected by those 
who specialize in such things, for 
probably never again will a dean of 
a university produce such a delicious- 
ly grotesque piece of pseudo-reason- 
ing. It deserves to be immortalized. 

Throckmorton begins his article by 
saying, “In recent years there has 
grown up in this country a cult of 
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misguided people who call them- 
selves ‘organic farmers, and who 
would —if they could — destroy the 
chemical fertilizer industry on which 
so much of our agriculture depends. 

“These so-called farmers 
preach a strange two-pronged doc- 
trine compounded mainly of pure 
superstition and myth, with just 
enough half-truth, pseudo-science and 
emotion thrown in to make their 
statements sound plausible to the un- 
informed.” 

When one runs out of arguments 
one begins to resort to name-calling. 
Throckmorton refers to us as “a cult 
of misguided people,” and later as 
“apostles of the organic creed,”” which 
are mild compared to the picturesque 
designations and epithets which other 
agricultural writers have bestowed 
We have been referred to 
as organic cranks, manure farming 
faddists, the muck and mystery school, 
the muck and magic school, and 
apostles of dung who indulge in the 
hocus pocus of the cult. It has been 
charged that our claims have a patent 
medicine look and that our move- 
ment is made up of the gullible seg- 
ment of the population. 


organic 


upon Us. 


Under the date of January 15, 1950, 
a writer in the Chicago Daily News 
referred to us as the “Agricultural 
Screwballs of the 20th Century,” and 
when he saw it, one of our subscrib- 
ers, Mr. H. I. Loomis of Antioch, Illi- 
nois wrote us as follows: “Please find 
enclosed our check for $7.00 to re- 


new our subscription to Organic 
Gardening for another three years, 
which also insures our membership 


to The Agricultural Screwballs of the 
20th Century as noted in the enclosed 
clipping.” 

Well! Sticks and stones may break 
our bones, but names will never harm 
us. Names do not add anything to 
the sum total of evidence, either way. 

The main error of Dr. Throckmor- 
ton is his statement that in the or- 
ganic method, only organic matter is 
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used as a fertilizer. He hid the fact 
that we are strongly in favor of using 
ground up rock powders which con- 
tain large amounts of phosphate and 
potash. It is possible that Dr. Throck- 
morton knew this but wished to 
create a wrong impression among that 
“gullible segment of the farming pop- 
ulation,” which will not have the 
means of discovering this truth for 
itself? The addition of these min- 
eral rock powders makes the organic 
method scientific, and this is hard for 
the chemical boys to take. How 
Throckmorton could betray himself 
into such an error I cannot under- 
stand. Being an editor myself I 
know how thorough the big-time pub- 
lication redactors can be as they send 
an article through the wringer. No 
one can tell me that before Throck- 
morton wrote his abortive missile for 
The Country Gentleman, a magazine 
with millions of readers, that he 
would not have taken sufficient time 
to post himself accurately on exactly 
what the thing was that he was at- 
tacking. That it ran the gamut of 
Throckmorton’s assistants, and the 
large editorial staff of the Country 
Gentleman, without being corrected, 
smacks of something which must rest 
heavily on the shoulders and _ con- 
sciences of Throckmorton and the 
editors of this great agricultural mag- 
azine. Certainly they should be more 
than proofreaders. 

I will not take the space in this 
article to attempt to answer all the 
statements made by Throckmorton. 
It would take a whole book to do it, 
and readers of this magazine have 
continually been reading our evidence 
which is a convincing refutation of 
them all. But one of his contentions 
will bear careful treatment, for it is 
a statement which often appears in 
attacks against us. “Throckmorton 
said that we give forth with the pre- 
posterous supposition that chemical 
fertilizers are poisonous. 

In the Saturday Evening Post, a 
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publication owned by the same cor- 
poration as The Country Gentleman, 
there appeared the following in the 
September 30, 1950 issue: “All our 
key men were in good shape, except 
half-back Ralph Shoaf, who had suf- 
fered severe arm burns from caustic 
fertilizers, spread on the field before 
our West Virginia game.” If you 
will not admit that something caustic 
is not a poison, let us go on to other 
proofs. 

Here is an item which appeared in 
The Toronto Daily Star of April 7, 
1952: “Two minutes after Clark 
Lyons, dairy farmer here, sat down to 
milk a cow Saturday evening, the cow 
collapsed and died, pinning the farm- 
er under it. While the hired man 
struggled to get Lyons from under 
the beast, a second cow fell and with- 
in moments seven more followed suit 
as they stood in their stalls.” 

The veterinary who was called 
traced the deaths to commercial fer- 
tilizers which had become mixed with 
salt that was fed to the cows, and 
which, he said, broke down the cell 
structure of the cattle, which had re- 
ceived only small doses of the salt. 

Here is an item, word for word 
from the Feb. 23, 1952 issue of a 
Greenville, Alabama newspaper: 

“Fertilizer sacks don’t make good 
grazing—unless you want dead cattle. 

“Every year somebody makes the 
mistake of leaving empty fertilizer 
bags in the field, says County Agent 
C. P. Granade. He added that just 
this week a cattleman reported five of 
his cows had died from eating fertiliz- 
er sacks.” 

The Chicago Herald-American on 
Feb. 24, 1952, said: “It is again that 
time of the year when a warning 
about garden fertilizers is in order. 
By keeping your dog away from all 
products of this sort, serious cases of 
poisoning can be prevented.’ You 
see, everybody knows that chemical 
fertilizers are poisonous—even garden 


editors. (Continued on page 36) 
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Can Chemicals 


Feed the World? 


There is much doubt that the chemical farming methods 
now used almost universally can continue to support the 
expanding population of the world on a permanent basis. 


This article is a chapter from the book The Ceography of 
Hunger by Josue de Castro, published by Little, Brown & Co. 


HERE are those who hold that 

the promiscuous use of technical 
methods ultimately weakens, rather 
than strengthens, agricultural pro- 
ductivity’ One particularly vexed 
technical question which I should like 
to examine turns on the use of fer- 
tilizers. ‘This specific technique has 
provoked a great deal of debate about 
the place of laboratory techniques in 
agriculture, thus illuminating a wider 
problem. 


Western agriculture relies heavily 
on the use of artificial fertilizers. The 
first point at issue is whether there 
are available in the world sufficient 
reserves of these corrective chemical 
elements. The second question is 
whether the use of fertilizers, admit- 
ting that it increases production in a 
quantitative sense, does not have a 
negative effect on the quality—whether 
there may not be a decline in nutritive 
value when fertilizer is used on a large 
scale. 


The use of artificial fertilizers is 
limited to a certain number of coun- 
tries, but the amount of these ma- 
terials needed to maintain present 
world agricultural production has al- 
ready reached tremendous propor- 
tions. The United States alone, to 
maintain food production during the 
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war, made use of an annual average 
of some 12,000,000 tons of fertilizers, 
costing approximately $400,000,000. 
If the world’s cultivated areas are to 
be increased by 1300 million acres of 
new soils, and if the present rate of 
use of artificial fertilizers per acre is 
continued, Robert Salter calculates 
that eight times the present quantity 
of phosphates will be needed, and 
eighteen times the present consump- 
tion of potash. Does the world possess 
enough reserves of these elements for 
use on such a scale? Or will nature 
turn out to be niggardly in this re- 
spect, and so sabotage humanity’s 
plans for expansion? 

Although there seems to be enough 
chemicals available to last quite a 
long time, the picture is not so reas- 
suring, with regard to their efficiency 
in maintaining soil health or in keep- 
ing up the nutritive quality of prod- 
ucts and the health of the popula- 
tions that consume them. There are 
some scientists like Dr. E. L. Bishop, 
Health Director of TVA, who look 
upon the use of artificial fertilizers 
as the most economical way of provid- 
ing a constant restoration of soil fer- 
tility and a progressive improvement 
in human nutrition. But there are 
others, such as the late English scien- 
tist Sir Albert Howard, who regard 
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the use of these artificial prod- 
ucts as a veritable assault by 
civilization against the health 
of soils, plants and men. 

Howard’s theory rests on 
the premise that synthetic fer- 
tilizers are a long way from 
furnishing soil with all the a 
elements necessary to its com- 
plete restoration. This can 
only be accomplished by the 
use of natural manures, and 
of agricultural methods more 
natural than those proposed 
by scientific Western agricul- 
ture. Howard calls attention 
to the contrast between West- 
ern farming methods and the 
processes that nature uses to 
keep the soil in living healthy 
condition: 





What are the main principles 
underlying Nature’s  agricul- 
ture? These can most easily be 
seen in operation in our woods 
and forests. Mixed farming is 
the rule: plants are always 
found with animals: many 
species of plants and animals 
all live together. In the forest 
every form of animal life, from 
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. mammals to the simplest in- 
; vertebrates, occurs. The vege- 
$ table kingdom exhibits a simi- 
lar range: there is never any 
attempt at monoculture: mixed 
crops and mixed farming are 
the rule.... 


And Howard insists: Re | 
The main characteristic of ‘ 
Nature’s farming can therefore . 
be summed up in a few words. 
Mother earth never attempts 
to farm without live stock; she | 
always raises mixed _ crops; 
great pains are taken to pre- —EE 
serve the soil and to prevent 
erosion; the mixed vegetable 
and animal wastes are convert- 


Ewing Galloway 


Hunger throughout the world breeds the terrors of 
Communism. Can chemicals feed the world? 





ed into humus; there is no waste; the Howard goes on to accuse Western 
| processes of growth and the processes agriculture of being extremely anti- 
af Gay tee oe ae, ae nature, what with machines replacing 
| _ Boron is made to maintain large animals, onecrop farming in the sad 


taken to store the rainfall; both plants dle everywhere, and the use of arti- 


and animals are left to protect them- ficial fertilizers becoming more gen- 
selves against disease. (Continued on page 40) 
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Soil Fertility — 


a Weapon Against Weeds 


William A. Albrecht 


University of Missouri 


Stop the spread of poverty weeds by rebuilding your soil. 


T is becoming a more common 

complaint that “Broom sedge and 
Tickle grass are taking our pastures.” 
Others say, “Those weeds have moved 
in from the South.” All this has hap- 
pened in spite of statutes against the 
spread of noxious weed seeds. 

Broom sedge has come into promi- 
nence, especially as a left-over for 
winter notice, because the cows refuse 
to eat it. Tickle grass comes under 
the same category. That refusal has 
been the cow’s way of telling us that 
such plant growth does not deliver 
enough feed value for her trouble of 
eating it. 

Broom Sedge 


(Andropogon virginicus) 


Sanborn Field, at the Missouri Ex- 
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periment Station, is giving its wise 
answer to the question of how to get 
rid of these noxious plants. It tells us 
clearly that Broom sedge and Tickle 
grass have come in because the higher 
level of soil fertility required for more 
nutritious feed plants has gone out. 
Rebuilding the soil is the answer. 


Pasture farming with continuous 
grass must already have been in the 
mind of Professor J. W. Sanborn 
when, in planning this now historic 
field, he included two plots of con- 
tinuous timothy. One has been given 
six tons of barnyard manure annually, 
the other no treatment, ever since the 
field was started. The manured plot 
has always been a fine timothy sward 
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with early spring and late fall growths, 
and a quality hay crop of two and 
one-half tons every summer. The one 
with no treatment has been getting so 
foul with growths other,.than timothy 
as to require plowing and reseeding 
about every five or six. years. This 
called for the same tfeatment, for 
uniformity’s sake, of the companion 
plot, even though weed-free. Broom 





sedge soon takes over the no-treatment 
plot as the major trouble maker. 

‘ These plots tell us that the trouble 

. is not in the particular “invading 
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“WE Broom sedge has taken over the (right 
hand) continuous timothy plot with no soil 
treatment. It does not cross over into the 
plot on the left, also in continuous timothy 
but given manure annually. 


power” of the Broom sedge, even if its 
fluffy, wind-borne seeds travel pro- 
fusely and go everywhere. Both plots 
are equally invaded by the seed of 
this pest. However, Broom sedge ap- 
pears on only the untreated plot, 
cropped to poor hay now much of the 
time. It grows right up to the soil 
line dividing these two plots. It does 
not cross that border. None has grown 
on the manured plot, always covered 
with a dense growth of good timothy. 
Other plots equally as low in soil 
fertility on this field are gradually 
being taken over by Broom sedge. 
Those with higher levels of produc- 
tivity are free of it. 

Prof. Sanborn says: ‘‘Fertilize the 
soil so it will grow grasses that make 
nutritious feed and these troublesome 
plants of no feed value stay out.” 
“Poverty bluestem,” as Broom sedge 
is sometimes called, is a mark of the 
kind of farming that fails to consider 
the fertility of the soil as the founda- 
tion of it. This pest has been coming 
more and more into what has been 
“pasture farming” because past ,crop- 
ping to grass, like to any other crop, 
without soil treatments, has brought 


(Continued on page 44) 





To the left is an untreated plot which has been taken over by Tickle grass. Good clover and 
timothy fill out the plot on the right where manure and other soil treatments are used. 
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‘Hoppers on the Horizon 





Arthur Penton 








Once a decade, grasshopper populations 
reach a peak that compels migrations— 
spreading out for food and better living 


conditions. 


First they march, then they 


take to the air in a dark, ominously buzz- 
ing cloud. When that happens all is lost. 


tal much of your crops are you 
prepared to pay in tribute to 
grasshoppers this year? 

For grasshoppers are multiplying 
and getting ready for another of their 
major attacks on man, all over the 
world. The U.N. Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization reports devastating 
outbreaks in Iran, North and East 
Africa, Saudi Arabia, India—the en- 
tire Middle East. Australia expects a 
plague year. South America’s losses 
are rising. Swarms of "hoppers, or 
locusts as they are often called, are 
destroying food for millions in some 
90 countries of the world. 

In the United States, reports the 
USDA Grasshopper Control Division, 
the worst invasion since 1936 is threat- 
ening. For the last four years, *hop- 


per populations have been rising. Bil- 
lions of egg pods have been found 
this spring in the West, and even in 
the East, by the regular surveys con- 
ducted by cooperating state and fed- 
eral agencies. 

If they strike again, the $60,000,000 
crop loss suffered in the ’36 outbreak 
will seem like chicken feed. 

Ever see a ‘hopper horde in action? 
It’s a fearful sight. The first sign is 
a dark cloud, with a front of from one 
to 100 miles, on the horizon. Then a 
low, ominous hum begins to rise, in- 
creasing until it resembles a roaring 
express train. And if your fields are 
lush and green, they'll come down 
like a tropical downpour, covering 
everything several inches deep. 

The sound of their ugly flapping 
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Many cash crops are juicy tidbits for ‘hoppers. 


Bacterial control—attacking them with their 


natural enemies, notably a fungus—seems to hold promise. Plowing, destroying weedy fence 
rows and growing plants unattractive to ‘hoppers are other control methods. 


lips chewing away every scrap of vege- 
tation has sickened many a hardened 
farmer and rancher. In the '30"s, 
Rocky Mountain migratory grasshop- 
pers and Mormon crickets (a wing less 
‘hopper species) gorged themselves so 
full on the rich crops of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho they piled up in 
stinking masses in every field. Many 
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invaded homes, eating clothing, wood, 
and the paint off furniture. 

Mr. "Hopper is Enemy Number 
One of wheat, and a top destroyer of 
alfalfa, corn, cotton, barley, flax and 
forage crops. Long before the great 
Biblical plague, when the Lord pun- 
ished Pharaoh by sending into Egypt 
hordes of locusts that turned day into 
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night and brought famine in the space 
of hours, he’s been man’s enemy. 
‘Hoppers breed at an incredible rate. 
Once every decade or so, their popula- 
tions get so large they must seek 
“lebensraum”—elbow room. Then 
they take to the air. 

Devastation follows. 800,000 people 
died in 125 B.C. in Rome’s North 
African provinces as a result of a 
‘hopper-caused famine. Only seagulls, 
moving inland in great numbers, 
saved the Mormons’ crops when ’hop- 
per swarms attacked the farms of 
Brigham Young's settlers in 1848. For 
15 years after the Civil War, the West 
underwent plague after plague, in 
which dozens of communities had to 
be abandoned. 

As the amount of world land under 
cultivation increases, so do the grass- 
hoppers. These voracious little strid- 
ulators—insects that “sing” by rubbing 
their legs together—have only two 
rather dubious benefits to man. They 
served as food for John the Baptist 
and are still eaten today (the Philip- 
pine Agriculture Department recent- 
ly published a pamphlet describing 33 
ways of cooking them). And there are 
hundreds of tons of valuable organic 
matter in a grasshopper swarm. When 
frost, starvation or disease kills them, 
the soil gets back much of the food 
they've eaten. In South Africa, inci- 
dentally, there have been many re- 
ports of lawns made wonderfully 
green by grasshopper droppings (‘hop- 
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This is what you don't 
want to do—poisons that 
contaminate our food, in- 
jure our stock, and bring 
death to good as well as 
harmful living things. The 
grasshopper menace can 
be combatted without re- 
sorting to the evil phi- 
losophy of the chemical 
poison method. 





pers eat few lawn grasses). 

Western farmers, however, regular- 
ly charge up 5 to 10 per cent of their 
crops to "hoppers. They strip farm 
and range land so closely, killing soil- 
holding plants, that many experts say 
they’re a major cause of dust bowls. 
Even in the East, occasional outbreaks 
cause loss of fruit, forage and other 
cultivated crops. Man has fought 
them with every weapon at his com- 
mand, from flame throwers, poison 
gas and balloon barrages to steam 
rollers, smoke screens and even artil- 
lery. A new international organiza- 
tion was recently formed to combat 
them. 

Grasshoppers have natural enemies. 
Spiders, flies, and ground beetles 
harass them. Flocks of birds chase the 
swiftly moving hordes. Gulls find 
them delectable tidbits, and a fungus 
decimates their populations period- 
ically. But these enemies will never 
be enough to annihilate "hoppers; 
they do, however, keep them from 
overrunning the earth. 

Bad weather sometimes, but not 
always, is the only thing standing be- 
tween many farmers and ruin. In the 
spring of 1949, grasshopper eggs were 
found in the Corn Belt in huge num- 
bers, portending a bad plague year. 
But cold rain fell for nearly a week 
in late May during the hatching sea- 
son. It killed billions of yet unborn 
crop eaters. Catastrophe was thus 
averted for that year. 
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Unfortunately, in battling the "hop- 
per menace, all too many farmers are 
perpetuating another menace — the 
poison chemical one. They spend mil- 
lions of dollars every year on a multi- 
tude of various poisons, not counting 
the long-range toll of havoc these 
chemicals must inevitably wreak upon 
agriculture. 

Aldrin, chlordane, and toxaphene 
are the current favorites in the war 
against grasshoppers. But new ones 
are being turned out every day, faster 
than they can be tested for safety or 
limitations. All are poisonous to man 
and animals. Each one has a long 
list of precautions to observe—“Don’t 
get me on your skin or near your eyes, 
don’t breathe me in, don’t feed forage 
contaminated with me to livestock 
(I accumulate in their milk and fatty 
tissues), keep me away from bee crops 
or you'll have no more bees, don’t get 
me on vegetables or other crops that 
will be eaten,” and so on, ad infin- 
itum. Not to mention the damage 
they do to beneficial wildlife and to 
the grasshoppers’ enemies, to soil bac- 
teria, and to the crops themselves. 
Their residues last as long as eight 
weeks. 

And practically every different 
species of hopper, of course, requires 
a different poison. An entirely new 
species, by the way, has recently ap- 
peared—one with a flight pattern that 
makes preventive spraying, baiting 
and dusting almost impossible. Maybe 
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*"Hopper-attacked 
wheat fields mean not 
only less bread now 
for starving millions, 
but less in the future, 
for dust bowls follow 
in the wake of the 
strident little insect. 





this is the "hopper’s answer to poisons, 
eh? 

Biological "hopper control is com- 
ing in for more notice these days. 
Researchers are propagating cultures 
of fungi that can be spread on cap- 
tured "hoppers. Released, these in- 
fected ‘hoppers will carry the germ 
to others. As yet, this method is still 
in the infant stage. 

Individual farmers can reduce grass- 
hopper losses in several ways. Plowing 
with a mouldboard to a depth of five 
inches will usually bury the egg pods 
and kill the eggs. Overgrazed pastures 
and wasteland are excellent ‘hopper 
breeding grounds, and should be 
planted to ‘hopper-resistant grasses 
like crested wheatgrass, or whatever is 
suitable for your locality. 

Weedy fence rows, woodland edges 
and roadsides are also favorites of 
grasshoppers. Broad-leaved weeds are 
highly attractive as feeding and egg 
depositing places, so replace them 
with grasses. 

Proper crop rotations discourage 
‘hoppers. Crops like sorghum are dis- 
liked by the insects, and should be 
grown in place of more attractive 
crops whenever possible. In many 
parts of the world, hedges of common 
larkspur and the castor oil plant are 
grown widely because they are toxic 
to "hoppers. However, they are also 
harmful to sheep. 

Here’s a point in favor of the or 


Continued on page 45) 
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Walter Brown, with 
a few of his millions 
of leaves. 


HE 


Brown will build soil with a rich 


same as nature, Walter L. 
covering of leaves this fall. 

This project will be one of Mr. 
Brown's longest strides in organic 
farming since he started pioneering in 
it on 774 acres along a White River 
bend in the beautiful Ozarks of Ben- 


ton County, Arkansas. 


Many an Ozark farmer has looked 
at the leaves lying thickly in the 
woods and wished they were on his 


fields, but getting them there appear- 
ed impossible. Now, Mr. Brown has 
cleared away that impossibility. 
srown took up organic farming by 
the “accident” 
hot, 


of his observations one 


dry summer. The ground was 
hard, and he had trouble keeping his 
plow in it except where some barn- 
vard manure had been scattered. 

“It was clear to me that the manure 
had the quality of keeping the soil 
moist and soft, in addition to fertiliz- 
ing it,” he recalls. 

“This benefit of farming, 
although I didn’t know it by that 
name then, was so helpful that I 


began inquiring to see if T could haul 


organ 


Walter Brown made this tractor loader which 
he uses to scrape leaves and muck from his 
stock ponds. He reports a ‘““much quicker”’ 
response from acres so treated. 


How to Fertilize 
With Leaves 


K. Bryan McGinnis 





Capitalize on the rich store of fertility 
on the forest floor. 


tons of manure from the stockyards 
of Kansas City, Tulsa or Joplin. 

“The would have been pro- 
hibitive, but I kept on looking fon 
some organic matter in 
wholesale lots, and I found out how 
to get in green manure. Next, I found 
out about organic farming on a full 
scale.” 


cost 


source ol 


Mr. Brown admits that he had lots 
to learn about farming when he left 
his switchman’s job in 1929. He still 
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is persistently studying the science of 
farming, the organic way. 

Soon after he enthusiastically took 
up organic farming in the Mid-Thir- 
ties, Walter Brown began to look for 
a way of getting big amounts of leaves 
from his woodland, now comprising 
about 300 acres, to his fields tor fer- 


tilizer. 
“The value of the leaves was cleat 
enough,” Brown’ explained, “for 


leaves are one of the chief methods 
by which nature builds soil in this 
area. 

“It is hard to improve on nature's 
way of handling the soil. You can't 
improve it, only you can speed it up. 
I want to get all of my soil in the 
same condition as nature has it in the 
woods—something on top of it, mois 
ture in it, growth in it and activity 
in it. 

“The problem was one of finding 
some economic, rapid method of col- 


lecting the leaves in the woods in 
worth while amounts, hauling them to 
the fields and scattering them.” 
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After long study and experimenta- 
tion, Mr. Brown has found the meth- 
od. First with axes and then with 
machines, he and his son, Lester, have 
cleared the underbrush on many acres 
ol woodland. Second, they have built 
a network of roads through the wood- 
land. A highly maneuverable saw 
attached to their tractor speeded up 
progress tremendously. 

“In our machine shop we've re 
modeled an old, horse-drawn rake as 
a tractor attachment with which we 
rake the leaves into the roads,” Mr. 
Brown explained. 

“We believe that our hay loader 
will put the leaves into our truck from 
the road, but if it doesn’t pick them 
up satisfactorily, we'll use a blowe1 
system. We know that the blower is 
powerful enough to suck the leaves 
into the truck, and when reversed, to 
throw them out on the fields.” 

The leaves, mostly oak, are con- 
sidered by Mr. Brown as the “very 
best fertilizer.” 
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How Plants Feed 





on Organic Matter and Clay 


Dr. W. D. Keller 


Department of Ceology, University of Missouri 


Every farmer should know what happens to nutrients 


within 


HE action of the organic matter 

in soil is apparently more com- 
plex and involved than that of the 
inorganic matter because of the great 
variety and complexity of the many 
organic compounds that may be pres- 
ent. One clearly recognizable charac- 
teristic which is common to much of 
the organic matter is a notably high 
exchange capacity for the loosely held 
nutrient elements (ions'). In other 
words, it exchanges its nutrients most 
readily and easily to the plant roots, 
and then recovers others from silt re- 
serves. This characteristic alone es- 
tablishes organic matter on a measur- 
able scientific basis as a most potent 
factor in high soil fertility. Organic 
farmers have demonstrated the same 
fact for themselves by practical results 
which can be measured by laboratory 
methods. 

Organic matter also undergoes de- 
composition and alteration whereby 
certain of its constituents (which are 
part of its bodily composition) be- 
come available as plant nutrients. A 
part of these reactions can be recog- 
nized and measured by direct evi- 
dence; little controversy exists about 
them. 

The same certainty or direct meas- 
urement does not apply to other in- 
ferred properties of organic matter as 
a supplier of nutrients to plants. 
Nevertheless the inferred properties 


in electric charge 


is an ion. It is 


isually highly mobile 


the soil. 


may be of even greater import than 
those which have been more fully ex- 
plored. 

Certain lines of indirect evidence 
suggest strongly that some already 
fabricated and existing compounds in 
the organic matter are assimilated 
completely and bodily as compounds 
by the plant. By so doing, the pre- 
liminary steps and energy changes 
necessary for their (compounds) for- 
mation already having been accom- 
plished, the plant can move more 
rapidly to a higher level of nutrition. 

By way of illustration, certain al- 
ready existing complex hormone com- 
pounds are taken up directly by 
plants, which saves the plant the job, 
the time, and the energy of synthe- 
sizing some of its own hormones from 
the primitive constituent elements. 
Not having to make all of its own 
hormones, but being able to devote 
its energy in response to stimulation 
by those already fabricated, the plant 
so favored can rise to superior de- 
velopment. 

Another illustration may be postu- 
lated. Plants can and do begin with 
calcium and potassium from rocks (or 
ashes) and synthesize plant tissues 
which contain those elements in or- 
ganic compounds. Considerable chem- 
ical work has been done in fabricat- 
ing the  calcium-potassium-organic 
compounds. When the plant dies, the 
plant residue may return as organic 
calcium-potassium compounds, or it 
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may be burned and returned as ashes. 
Logically it would be far more ef- 
ficient for a new plant to grow upon 
the calcium-potassium-organic com- 
pound already fabricated, than to 
begin anew with the calcium and 
potassium elements in the ash. 
Along this line of reasoning the 
observation may be made that the 
higher or the more complex the or- 
ganism is in the scale of development, 
the greater is its need for a “partly 
processed” food. Man at the top of 
the biologic pyramid can not utilize 
in his nutrition calcium and _ potas- 
sium ions from the soil, but must 
take them in as organic compounds 
such as milk, lettuce, beans, and meat. 
Does not a plant then grow more ef- 
ficiently on “partly processed” organic 
matter in soil than on simple, un- 
combined elements? Just because a 
plant can utilize those simple ele- 
ments is no reason why it can not 
utilize compounds more efficiently 
and at less expenditure of effort! 
[his postulate is far reaching in its 
nutritional implications but it does 
not have fully rounded complete 
scientific conformation. Various per- 
sons will grant it more or less cre- 
dence. No doubt proponents of or- 
ganic farming will favor it with great- 
er acceptance than those with other 
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leaning. Some farmers attribute to 
this cause a superior flavor and ad- 
vanced development of their crops. 
From a strict scientific standpoint 
the ramifications of nutrient com- 
pound utilizations are little known, 
but lack of knowledge does not dis- 
prove the principle. Until more can 
be learned about it, common sense 
agriculture will utilize the organic 
matter to the utmost for the good it 
does, and to help point the way for 
scientific principles still to be estab- 
lished. Our knowledge of organic 
plant nutrition is hardly begun. 


Clay 
The part that clay plays in the 
delivery of nutrients to plants may be 
compared to the action of a grocer 





















Isn’t it logical for a plant to prefer to feed 

on the balanced and complete supply of nu- 

trients in organic matter, rather than on the 

individual doses supplied by chemical fer- 
tilizers? 


who supplies food out of his store 
building to cash and carry customers. 
The analogy is surprisingly close, even 
to the cash and carry. It would be 
incorrect to say that a soil delivers its 
nutrients to plants, because the plants 
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Memos To Farmers 


Worms Thrive Under Stubble Mulch 


ARTHWORMS are two to five 

times as numerous in fields that 
have been stubble mulched as com- 
pared with plots where the same 
amount of organic matter is plowed 
in. 

That data was produced by experi- 
ments conducted at the Nebraska Ex- 
periment Station by a team of their 
scientists. 

Remarkably, it was found in the 
laboratory that 41 tons of worm cast- 
ings per acre were produced under 
some conditions. The following con- 
clusions were also substantiated: 

The more trash is on the soil, the 
greater the number of earthworms 
present. 

Worm deposits contain more bac- 
teria and fewer fungi than surround- 
ing soil. 

Worm casts put up more resistance 
to rain drops than do ordinary soil. 

Worm activity hastens decomposi- 
tion of mulches. 

Water was found to be able to soak 
more rapidly into soil containing 
numerous earthworms. 

Stubble mulching can best be ac- 
complished on large areas by using 
subsurface tillers. They stir up the 
soil without disturbing surface covet 
to any great extent. 

One important conclusion that can 
be drawn from the experimental work 
done at Nebraska is the value of sheet 
composting in increasing earthworm 
populations. (See the article “Sheet 
Composting—Secret to a Fertile Soil” 
in last month’s issue of The Organic 
Farmer.) A sheet composted soil pro 
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vides even more encouragement for 
earthworms than one that is stubble 
mulched. 

Remember this one fact. Keep as 
heavy a mulch as possible on your 
soil for as many months of the year 
as possible, and you will be assured of 
a large earthworm population. 


Nature Beats Man to the Punch 

There’s been an increase in cuckoos 
in recent years in the United States. 
And why? Because caterpillars have 
been multiplying prodigiously lately. 
In Michigan and Ontario they reach- 
ed plague proportions last year, clos- 
ing down schools, stopping highway 
trafic and making railroad tracks so 
slimy trains couldn’t run on them. 
Even DDT and flame throwers made 
no dent in their ranks. 

But while scientists worked fran- 
tically to find a new poison to combat 
them, nature launched a counterattack 
of her own. From all sections of the 
country, cuckoos by the thousands 
flew to the ravaged areas, drawn there 
by some mysterious call. Caterpillars 
are their favorite food. Science stood 
back and watched while the birds had 
a feast. Result: one week later, no 
more caterpillars. 


A Tree Is What It Eats 

The cause and cure of littleleaf, the 
mystery disease of shortleaf and lob- 
lolly pine, have at last been found. 
Called the “cancer of the forest,” little- 
leaf is the worst tree killer since the 
chestnut blight, destroying $5,000,000 
worth of pulpwood and sawtimber 
annually in the South. 
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After experimenting with dozens of 
poisons, tree scientists finally turned 
to nutrition. There they found the 
key to licking littleleaf. Shortleaf and 
loblolly pines are soil depleters, re- 
turning to the soil in their dropped 
foliage only one-tenth as much cal- 
cium as they take from it. When the 
tree can get no more calcium from the 
soil, it becomes prey to littleleaf. Re- 
build the soil and littleleaf disappears. 

The only practical way to rebuild 
soil in a forest or woodlot, says the 
U. S. Forest Service, is to replace soil- 
depleting trees with soil-building ones 
-something like rotating crops. Soil 
builders like the hardwoods must be 
gradually introduced until there is 
enough to maintain a balance with 
the depleters. 


The Beetles Won This Round 

A few extra inches of snow upset 
nature’s balance slightly in Colorado 
a few years ago. As a result, that 
state lost more trees in one year than 
were destroyed by forest fires in the 
whole Rocky Mountain region in 30 
years. 


Under cover of the unusually deep 
snow, a certain species of beetle that 
eats the bark of the Engelmann spruce 
was able to multiply so rapidly that it 
destroyed virtually all of Colorado's 
spruce stands the following summer, 





“I guess we'll have to tone down our new 
orchard spray somewhat.”’ 
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before his arch enemy, the wood- 
pecker, could catch up with him. 

Now foresters are hoping the wood- 
peckers will come back in time and 
in sufficient numbers to stop the beet- 
les before they take flight to other 
great stands of trees. 


Our Changing Climate 

That poor farming practices are 
having a detrimental effect on our 
climate was brought home the other 
day by the announcement that desert- 
like spots are appearing even on the 
Eastern coast. In Tennessee’s Copper 
Basin, for instance, the summer mean 
maximum air temperature is 2.5 de- 
grees higher on denuded land than 
on adjacent land with a covering of 
vegetation. And in the West, an ir- 
rigation expert reported to the Eighth 
Annual Conference on Conservation, 
Nutrition and Health that irrigation 
is becoming a necessity on more and 
more farming land. 

On an increasing number of acres, 
temperatures are rising, rainfall is de- 
creasing, and the soil is able to hold 
less and less of the rain that does fall. 
It may be that farming even in the 
lush valleys may become impossible 
without irrigation in another fifty 
years or so. 


Bees Die Like Flies 
When Sprayed With Poisons 

DDT is hard enough on bees, but 
the new chemical poisons are far 
worse. 

Unlike flies, bees were never able 
to develop immunity to DDT. Thus 
the new, ultra-powerful poisons de- 
veloped specifically to knock off the 
flies that have learned to lap up DDT 
with no ill effects are causing un- 
counted millions of badly needed bees 
to curl up and die. 

Entomologists have observed that 
commercial applications of dieldrin, 
parathion, chlordane and benzene 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Soil Life in a Barrel 


Ray Day 


Here is a new way to give soil the millions of living 
organisms it needs. 


Photos by the Author 


N the outskirts of Anaheim, at 
On. edge of a citrus orchard far 
removed from the Los Angeles in- 
dustrial area, is one of the most un- 
usual and complex factories in all of 
Southern California. 

Its proprietor is a mild mannered 
man named Ralph Dickenson. He 
spent a lifetime learning how to oper- 
ate the factory, but even so, he still 
doesn’t know to the nearest billion 
how many workers he has. 

The product the workers produce 
is sufficiently mysterious that it can’t 
be chemically analyzed, and people 
who use the stuff are inclined more 
to descriptions of what it does than 
what it is. 

The unusual factory is simply a 
series of tanks, a pumping system, and 
a complex variety of cultures which 
work on carefully selected plants to 
produce an enzyme-catalyst which aids 
in the digestive process of the soil. 
Treated with small amounts of this 
organic material, soils of many types 
get over their indigestion in such a 
hurry that experienced farmers can 
immediately see the change in tex- 
ture. Worm activity increases. Soil 
bacteria jump usually by about 700 
per cent. Available NPK and trace 
elements are kicked loose, soil gets 
much more friable than before, and 
water begins to penetrate as hardpan 
and plow sole disappear. 

At the Anderson Packing Company 
at Lindsay, California, the owners 
notice that workmen ate a great num- 
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ber of oranges when the crop of a 
certain grower came in. When the 
workmen then began to steal fruit 
from this crop to take home at night, 
the management investigated. Pack- 
inghouse workers seldom eat much of 
the fruit. The oranges which com- 
manded such attention had _ been 
raised with the aid of the enzyme- 
catalyst from the unusual factory. 
Analyzed, it was found to contain 
about 25 per cent more solid matter, 
minerals and nutrients than competi- 
tive fruit. 


Progress the Hard Way 


Such an example is rather common- 
place to Dickenson, who learned to 
farm the hard way. The 10-acre 
orange grove he and his son now own 
has been in the family for over 40 
years, ever since the Dickensons moved 
trom Iowa to California. In the late 
1920's the trees produced vigorously, 
but in the 1930's the chemical ferti- 
lizer program came into being. Dick- 
enson, with his neighbors, began to 
use a pound of spring nitrate per tree 
to improve the crop. Although the 
first results were deceptively promis- 
ing the orchard soon deteriorated. By 
1937 Dickinson was desperately pour- 
ing 20 pounds of spring nitrate per 
tree into the soil in an attempt to 
save a sick orchard. 

The road back has been long and 
painstaking, and what Dickenson has 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Dickenson, at right, has tried out his organic material under many conditions. These straw- 
berry plants were dipped in a 10 per cent solution of the material before they were set out. 


Dickenson had to start a commercial project when his neighbors began clamoring for the 
product of his unique “factory.” So far, he has hesitated to promote it widely. 
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N early February as a department 

of agriculture worker and myself 
walked over a central Texas black- 
land farm, I thought, “Here is a man 
who knows how to diagnose the ills of 
a farm and go about curing those ills 
in a positive way. His prescription 
does not carry a negative tone as did 
those of specialists a decade or two 
ago. 

The prescription of Lester Burgess, 
a Soil Conservation Service aid in 
Williamson county, Texas, does not 
read terraces to prevent erosion. Rath- 
er, it carries the positive tone of 
legumes and manures for organic mat- 
ter to recondition the soil for maxi- 
mum fertility and crop production. 










































Deep-rooted legumes, such as the rank Ma- 

drid yellow sweet clover above, are proving 

to be the cures for hardpan subsurface soils 

of Texas. R. C. Potts, of the Texas Agri- 

cultural Experiment station, studies the 
growth of the clover. 
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Texas Learns About 
its Hardpan Soils 


Norris Jackson 


Deep rooted legumes and soil organic matter are the 
answer to an open subsoil. 








He is on the right track in a 
trend that is becoming more and more 
evident each planting season: that 
terracing and contour cultivation are 
no longer the complete answers to 
eroding farmlands. Those practices 
are effective in their proper places, 
but they do not make over-worked 
and compact soils friable and heavy 
on the humus side. 

On that theory, Les Burgess formu- 
lates his recommendations for farmers 
cooperating with the Little River-San 
Gabriel Soil Conservation district at 
Florence. He is new to farm technical 
skills, but his brief experience has 
shown the need for a definite, prog- 
ressive education program for the 
farmer and his subsurface soil areas. 

“Most farmers know their surface 
soils like an open book. It isn’t un- 
common any more for a farmer to 
pick up a handful of soil from a field 
and talk about its organic matter con- 
tent and permeability. But the sub- 
soil areas are a different matter. To 
most farmers, the subsoils are as dark 
and as deep as medieval history's dark- 
est dungeons,” he said during our 
walk across the field. 

Pausing to illustrate his point, 
Burgess dug a hole 18 inches deep 
and pointed to the soil profile, which 
showed a hardpan less than eight 
inches beneath the surface. 

“If that hardpan was on the sur- 
face, the farmer generally would know 
how to break it up. He would make 
a generous application of barnyard 
manure and plow under crop residues. 
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But in most cases, he would not know 
how to treat the unseen hardpan in 
the subsurface area.” 

A systematic crop rotation plan 
that includes deep-rooted legumes 
which send their roots far below the 
surface to keep the subsoil areas open 
are the keys to the answer. The job 
can be done mechanically, but that 
method is only temporary and often 
exorbitant in cost. 

Opening the subsoils with deep- 
rooted legumes gives soil air and 
water that freedom of movement 
necessary for plant growth. When 
rain falls upon land, it passes down- 
ward through the air 
spaces created by the 
legume roots until it finds 
an obstruction which 
causes it to accumulate or 
until it assumes the form 
of capillary water. If the 
soil is loose and open all 
the way down, there will 
be adequate water for 
plant growth and _ best 
performance of soil 
microorganisms, which 
give the plant its growing 
power. 

The practice of grow- 
ing more deep-rooted le- 
gumes to break up the 
mysterious hardpan is 
being recommended 
throughout Texas by 
other SCS, extension serv- 
ice and PMA _ workers. 
The evidence is the quan- 
tity of legume seed bought 
by farmers and the acre- 
age turned under as green 
manure in 1951. 

Lone Star farmers se- 
cured more than 52,675,- 
000 pounds of all types of 
legume seed under the 
PMA program last year. 
The orders predomin- 
antly were lespedeza, win- 
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ter peas, hairy and common vetch, 
hubam and yellow sweet clovers, and 
singletary peas. A great deal of home- 
grown seed also were planted, especial- 
ly that of sweet clover and hairy vetch. 

County agent reports to state ex- 
tension service offices show an estimat- 
ed 1,513,000 acres of legumes were 
turned under in 1951. Seed was har- 
vested from 187,910 acres with a total 
production of 44,452,422 pounds. 
Again, sweet clover, hairy vetch, alfal- 
fa, singletary peas and common vetch, 
all medium and deep-rooted legumes, 
figured in the production. 


(Continued on page 55) 





Norris Jackson Photo 


Les Burgess shows how the roots of a cotton plant have hit 


a hardpan and spread out. 
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Roots 
and Soil Fertility 


Thomas Powell 


The basis of all farm production 
is the root. 


Illustrated by J. J. Lankes 


OU'’D like to increase the size of your farm, but 
Y dont have the capital to buy more acres? Easy. 
Expand downward. Roots, those fascinating things 
we know so little about, are showing us that the 
depth to which a soil is open and fertile is one of the 
most important factors in securing high production 
on any type of land anywhere. 

Remember that statement. The deeper your top- 
soil—and roots are also showing us how to make it 
fertile and mellow to almost unheard-of depths—the 
bigger and better your crops. 

A root is a complex and wonderful thing. From 
the moment it first springs from the seed, its main 





job is to find and absorb soil water and minerals 
and pump them up to the aerial parts of the plants. 
There, with the aid of sunlight, the green tissues 
manufacture carbohydrates, which are transformed 
into building materials like cellulose and proteins, 
and into storage reserves of starch and fat. But 
though a single root system can penetrate miles of 


soil—one rye plant was found to have 13,000,000 
roots, with a total length of 387 miles!—the most im 
portant part is the first quarter-inch. 

This is the “nose” which seeks out food and water. 
Whether a plant is tap-rooted (having one main and 
many branching roots) or fibrous-rooted (like grass, 
with no one dominant root but many equal-sized 
ones), the conditions of the soil into which that 
“nose” burrows determine the success or failure of 
the plant. 

All roots need air and water—in a balanced diet. 
jut, say many experts, because its humus content 
has been terrifically depleted, the average soil in 
this country does not admit water and oxygen in 
the correct proportions for good plant growth. 

Rain falling on soil seeps downward through the 
air spaces. Ideally, all the water from even a heavy 
storm becomes capillary water—water which clings to 
organic matter and soil particles until it evaporates 
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Memos To 
Farmers 


(Continued from page 27) 


hexachloride are capable of decimat- 
ing local bee populations. Dr. Lauren 
D. Anderson, associate entomologist 
at the University of California Experi- 
ment Station in Riverside has urged 
extreme caution when using poisons 
near bees. 

“In several cases where commercial 
applications of parathion were observ- 
ed to be killing the honeybees,” he 
stated, “it was found that the toxicant 
was carried back to the hives, where 
brood and other hive bees were kill- 
ed.” 

Other new insecticide materials— 
EPN, malathon and lindane—were 
found to knock bees down rapidly. 


Support the 
Soil and Health 


Foundation 


AS farmers our readers are sympa- 
thetic to the slow processes of 
nature and of research. But we like 
to make a monthly progress report 
about the Soil and Health Founda- 
tion to let you know how you can 
help materially in our common pro- 
ject of building health the 
ground up. 

The enthusiastic support you have 
lent—by giving your dollars—to the 
Foundation’s fund from which grants 
are awarded to colleges to conduct re- 
search projects is proof of your in- 
terest. These grants have inaugurated 
a new era for organiculture giving it 
—at long last—the scientific status 
withheld so long by powerful com- 
mercial interests resorting to name- 
calling instead of scientific refutation, 
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and prefering profits to human wel- 
fare. 


The independent, impartial reports 
that will be issued by the colleges and 
universities on completion of the re- 
search projects will be safe against the 
brickbats of “faddist,’”’ and “crack- 
pot” customarily hurled at organicul- 
ture. We will publish the official re- 
ports when they are released by the 
college. The nation’s press will no 
longer ignore them or take an irre- 
sponsible wallop at them. To date 
the Foundation has received $19,993 
from 1,292 contributors in sums rang- 
ing from ten cents to $1,000. Each 
contributor becomes a member of the 
Foundation. 


Four grants have been awarded: 
two of $1,400 each to the University 
of Missouri, one of $2,000 to Antioch 
College, Ohio, and one to the Penn- 
sylvania School of Horticulture for 
Women for $1,000. With the aid of 
these grants research is being con- 
ducted to find out the comparative 
advantages of organic and chemical 
methods. How is insect resistance af- 
fected? What are the relative merits 
of potash derived from various potash 
rocks and chemical forms of potash 
fertilizer? Is the use of pulverized 
glacial materials—a type of fertilizer 
acceptable to the organiculturist—ad- 
vantageous? Which are _healthier— 
rodents fed on plants grown on or- 
ganically fertilized soil or those fed 
on the harvest of inorganic fertilizers? 

The answers to these questions are 
of paramount importance. YOU make 
possible their answer. Every cent con- 
tributed goes to finance scientific pro- 
jects; no officer of the Foundation re- 
ceives a salary. Contributions are de- 
ductible from your income tax return. 
Please send checks and money orders 
in any denomination, payable to the 
Soil and Health Foundation, Emmaus, 
Pa. Many members now make regular 
monthly or annual contributions, oth- 
ers leave the Foundation bequests in 
their wills. 
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The Real Cause 


of the Missouri Flood 


J. I. Rodale 


Why build big dams, when organic matter 
in the svil will solve flood problems? 


HE western farmer who is fran- 
fp helping to hold back the 
raging flood-water, is himself to blame 
along with his agricultural advisers, 
for causing the rain water to pass off 
his land and to turn into floods. 
In the flood areas there are large 
amounts of organic waste products— 
human sewage, garbage, leaves from 
city streets, spent brewery hops, saw- 
dust, corn cobs and dozens of other 
types of materials that have body, and 
which, if allowed to decay properly, 
can not only become a valuable fer- 
tilizer, but act as a blotter or sponge 
in the soil, to absorb the rains. 

But the farmers’ agricultural ad- 
visers ignore these valuable materials, 
their attitude encouraging its burning 
up and wasting by other means. There 
are vast amounts of such substances 
which can hold water far more effec- 
tively and economically than dams. 
Lives are being lost, billions of dollars 
of money losses are being suffered 
every year not recoverable by insur- 
ance, because of this unforgivable 
blunder in the thinking of modern 
agriculture. 

Surveys should begin at once of the 
amount of such materials available 
and laws must be passed that make 
it a crime to use such organic residues 
for other than agricultural land pro- 
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tection. This is a new concept in 
flood control. The farmer in the flood 
regions must use more organic matter 
wastes and depend less on chemical 
fertilizers. The agricultural scientists 
must stop thinking that it is undigni- 
fied for them to consider working in 
the garbage and sewage; they must 
stop saying that there is not enough 
of such materials available. They do 
not know the vast extent of such or- 
ganic matter because their published 
writings show that they have never 
studied it. 

Scientific research shows that many 
chemical fertilizers harden the soil, 
preventing rain water from entering, 
thus contributing to flood conditions. 
This is true of nitrate of soda and 
ammonium sulphate, two common 
fertilizers. In 1947 the University of 
California found that the use of am- 
monium sulphate as a fertilizer hind- 
ered water penetration in the soil of 
an orchard. (See California Agricul- 
ture, January, 1947.) There are dozens 
of other similar experiments. This 
indicates that the farmer is hardening 
his soil by his own methods and beg- 
ging for floods, whereas if he used 
more of the waste organic residues 
and substitutes for chemical ferti- 
lizers in the form of mineral rock 
powders, his land would become more 
receptive to the rain. 
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This same type of fertilizing creates 
a terrific amount of soil erosion, be- 
the rain waters which cannot 
penetrate into the soil wash off, taking 
some of the topsoil with them. Waters 
S. Davis, President of the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts told a meeting recently held at 
Cleveland that “soil erosion is just as 
destructive to the future of America 
as invading Red armies would be... 
and that America will perish unless 


cause 


she wakes up to this danger.” Do 
vou realize the amount: of topsoil 


these disastrous floods are removing 
from our lands? 

One might say, “But how about the 
winter time, when soil is frozen hard. 
Can water penetrate into any soil that 
is frozen, even though it may be well- 
supplied with organic matter?” A 
technical article published in the 
American Geophysical Union in 1946 
reported that ice which forms on soils 
rich in organic matter is spongy and 
admits water more easily than on ice 
formed on soil which is 
ganic matter. 


low in or- 

We must corral all waste organic 
matter or we may soon find the corral 
empty. 


Qur Critics 


Continued from page 13) 


Dr. J. K. Wilson, a noted Cornell 
agronomist said in the January, 1949 
issue of the Agronomy Journal: 

“Leafy vegetables, frozen foods, and 
prepared baby foods were analyzed 
for their content of nitrate. From the 
findings it is suggested that the nitrate 
in such foods may contribute to hemo- 
globinemia found in infants and may 
produce certain toxic, if not lethal 
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conditions in adults. The high con 
tent of nitrate in the foods may be 
attributed in many instances to the 
application of nitrogenous fertilizers, 
especially nitrate of soda, to the 
growing of crops.” 

In his text-book, Commercial Ferti- 
lizers, Dr. Gilbeart H. Collins, states 
with regard to cyanamid, a common 
chemical fertilizer, that when it is 
used it destroys microorganisms such 
as bacteria and fungi, and partly ster- 
ilizes the soil. 

In the Consumer Reports Buying 
Guide for 1951 appears the warning 
that cyanamid is toxic to plants, kills 
soil microorganisms, worms, etc., and 
is therefore not recommended. An ex- 
periment in orcharding described in 
The Quarterly Bulletin, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Michigan State 
College, Vol. 20, No. 3, February 1938, 
pp. 150-152 indicates clearly that 
under many conditions the applica- 
tion of cyanamid produced toxic ef- 
fects. 

I can cite dozens of other refer- 
ences. Our files are bulging with 
them. If Throckmorton had assign- 
ed the task of searching for such in- 
formation to his assistants, he would 
have discovered that an overwhelm- 
ing amount of evidence exists, prov- 
ing that many chemical fertilizers are 
poisons. And yet, in his Country 
Gentleman article he states, unquali- 
fiedly, that chemical fertilizers are not 
poisonous. 

I would like to dwell on one other 
phase of Throckmorton’s attack. He 
states that there is no evidence that 
the organic method will control dis- 
ease. Right in The Country Gentle- 
man itself, in the issue of February, 
1944, Throckmorton could have 
found some evidence on this point. 
In this article by J. Sidney Cates ap- 
pears the following: 

“Little has been said about this new 
cure for root rot. Perhaps this is be- 
cause the remedy, in its outward re- 
spects, is so very simple. 
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“The cure for root rot of cotton 
consists in nothing more than turn- 
ing under leguminous organic matter 
in the fall or spring before the cotton 
crop is planted. A heavy dose of stable 
manure will effect the same end, 
though the latter is seldom available 
in sufficient volume to be a large fac- 
tor under most root rot infested cot- 
ton-farm conditions. But this legum- 
inous-organic-matter treatment of cot- 
ton soils has long been known to be 
highly profitable, even when no root 
rot is present. 

“It is not through the chemical 
action of this rotting material that 
the cure is brought about. The ans- 
wer lies in the fact that teeming bac- 
teria in the soil (these bacteria no 
doubt embracing thousands of strains) 
take on renewed life under the stimu- 
lation of this, their seemingly pet food 
supply. Some of these stimulated bac- 
teria strains are dread enemies of the 
root rot fungus. The bacteria not 
only destroy the fungus on contact, 
presumably as certain bacteria destroy 
our own body tissue, but the antip- 
athy between these two organisms 
goes much further. In artificial-media 
cultures the root rot fungus dies even 
on the approach of the enemy bac- 
teria growth. 

“The discovery leading to its con- 
trol comes from C. J. King, Superin- 
tendent of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture field station at Sacaton, 
Arizona. King observed one summer 
in a section where alfalfa had been 
grown, and in another section where 
stable manure had been added, that 
there was little or no root rot damage 
while alongside, to the very sharp 
margin of where these treatments had 
been given, the cotton crop was al- 
most devastated by root rot. 

“But this new and successful root 
rot control method—that of altering 
the soil microbiologically by feeding 
it with decaying leguminous material 

is far bigger than the mere announce- 
ing of the abatement of a curse to 
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Southwest cotton, devastating as the 
curse has been. Fertility is a chemist- 
proffered term. The word ‘productiv- 
ity’ gives the realistic picture to the 
practical farmer. For years we have 
been twiddling over the proper pro 
portion of NP and K and more re- 
cently over so-called trace elements, 
while the understanding of the broad 
phases of the soil-productivity mys- 
tery is not only confused, and un- 
known, but grossly neglected.” 


Can anything be more tangible 
evidence? A superintendent of an 
agricultural field station admits that 
farmers have been fiddling around 
with the use of chemical fertilizers 
while overlooking and neglecting the 
value of organic matter to stimulate 
the beneficent soil bacteria, in order 
to create health in growing plants. 
There have been other articles in 
Country Gentleman which show un- 
mistakably that disease can be con- 
trolled by the use of organic matter, 
but Throckmorton was not in the 
mood to look for data which would 
be favorable to the organic side. He 
was interested only in finding words 
that would sound convincing to the 
uninformed, while depending on the 
editorial protection of Country Gen- 
tleman to relieve him of having to 
justify the words to those who could 
demolish every one of them. It re- 
minds me of the verbal tiff at the 
U.N. between Selwyn Lloyd, chief 
British delegate, and Vishinsky. In 
the midst of a violent, but meaning- 
less harangue by the Soviet delegate, 
Lloyd said, “The more a cow moos 
the less milk it gives.” 

Vishinsky then retorted in a man- 
ner typical of one of our chemical 
fertilizer critics, merely in order to 
confuse the issue, but without regard 
to the intelligence or quality of his 
answer. He replied, “Such a proverb 
is biologically preposterous. It is like 
saying that the more a man talks, the 
less he is capable of reproducing his 
own kind.” It is a seemingly clever 
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answer—good for a hearty laugh, but 
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it did not detract from the truth of 
the proverb, that the more a cow moos 
the less milk it gives. 

But the most surprising develop- 
ment in the Throckmorton-organic 
offensive was the statement which the 
Kansas dean made in the November, 
1951 issue of The Country Gentleman, 
in which after suffering a two-month 
avalanche of violently disagreeing, 
and in many cases venomously vi- 
tuperative letters, from offended read 
ers, he back-tracked surprisingly, and 
stated: “Some cultists are more ex- 
treme than others. I am well aware 
that organic farming as espoused by 
J. I. Rodale, Editor and Publisher of 
The Organic Farmer, advocates the 








use of lime, phosphate rock and pot- 
ash rock. On the other hand, 1 am 
also aware that there are others with- 
in the movement who recognize or- 
ganic matter alone as the solution to 
all soil-fertility problems. ‘These ex- 
tremists were the ones foremost in my 
mind at the time I wrote my article.” 

Well, how do you like that! There 
may be a few die-hards in our move- 
ment who are convinced that their 
salvation lies with organic matter 
alone, but from surveys that we have 
made we have found that they consist 
of considerably less than one-tenth of 
one per cent of the total. But I am so 
glad that I am back in the good graces 
of Mr. Throckmorton. 

(To be continued) 
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Can Chemicals 


Feed 
the World? 


Continued from page 15) 


eral all the time. The great English 
agriculturist says of artificial fer- 
tilizers: 

Artificial manures are widely used. 
The feature of the manuring of the West 
is the use of artificial manures. The 
factories engaged during the Great War 
in the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen for 
the manufacture of explosives had to find 
other markets, the use of nitrogenous 
fertilizers in agriculture increased, until 
today the majority of farmers and market 
gardeners base their manurial pro- 
gramme on the cheapest forms of nitro- 
gen (N), phosphorus (P 
(K) on the market. What may be con- 
veniently described as the NPK mental- 
ity dominates farming alike in the ex- 
perimental stations and the country-side. 
Vested interests, entrenched in time of 
national emergency, have gained a stran- 
glehold. Artificial manures involve less 
labour and less trouble than farm-yard 
manure. The tractor is superior to the 
horse in power and in speed of work; 
it needs no food and no expensive care 
during its long hours of rest. These 
two agencies have made it easier to run 
a farm. A satisfactory profit and _ loss 
account has been obtained. For the 
moment farming has been made to pay. 
But there is another side to this picture. 
These chemicals and these machines can 
do nothing to keep the soil in good 
heart. By their use the processes of 
growth can never be balanced by the 
processes of decay. All that they can 
accomplish is the transfer of the soil’s 
capital to current account. That this is 
so will be much clearer when the at- 
tempts now being made to farm without 
any animals at all march to their in- 
evitable failure 


), and potassium 


Diseases are on the in- 
crease. With the spread of artificial fer- 
tilizers and the exhaustion of the original 
supplies of humus, carried by every fer- 
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tile soil, there has been a corresponding 
increase in the diseases of crops and of 
the animals which feed on them. If the 
spread of disease in 
Europe and its comparative insignificance 
among well fed animals in the East are 
compared, 


foot-and-mouth 


or if the comparison is made 
between certain areas in Europe, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that there must be 
an intimate connexion between faulty 
methods of agriculture and animal dis- 
ease. In crops like potatoes and fruit, 
the use of the poison spray has closely 
followed the reduction in the supplies of 
farm-yard manure and the diminution 
of fertility. 


For Howard, the fertilizing practice 
that has developed out of Liebig’s 
studies in chemistry “is based on a 
complete misconception of plant 
nutrition. It is superficial and funda- 
mentally unsound. It takes no account 
of the life of the soil, including the 
mycorrhizal association—the _ living 
fungus bridge which connects soil and 
sap. Artificial manures lead inevitably 
to artificial nutrition, artificial food, 
artificial animals, and finally to arti- 
ficial men and women.” 
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“Organic farming, hah! Now you have to 
prop all these heavy branches!” 
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Salvation might be found, accord- 
ing to Howard, in a return to more 
natural farming methods, particular- 
ly in the use of natural manures 
obtained from various sorts of organic 
matter, such as “the roots of crops, 
weeds, and crop residues which are 
turned under in the course of cultiva- 
tion; the algae met with in the sur- 
face soil; the turf of worn-out grass 
land, catch crops, and green-manuress 
the urine of animals; farm-yard ma- 
nure; the contents of the dustbins of 
our cities and towns; certain factory 
wastes which result from the process- 
ing of agricultural produce; the wastes 
of the urban population; water-weeds; 
including seaweed.” 

On the strength of his long agricul- 
tural experience in India, Howard 
recommended and publicized the “In- 
dore Process,” which consists of com- 
posting animal and vegetable residues 
together with a chemical base which 
neutralizes their acidity. In a series 
of memorable experiments, he demon- 
strated that plants cultivated by his 
process were immune to innumerable 
pests and plagues, and that the ani- 
mals which ate them also showed sur- 
prising resistance to various epizo-otic 
diseases common in the Far East. Ina 
speech delivered in Cheshire in 1939, 
on the occasion of the reading of the 
famous Medical Testament which has 
been discussed in Chapter VI, Sir 
Albert Howard is cited by L. J. Picton 
as declaring that nature and the peas- 
ants of India, in collaboration with 
the insects and fungi which he called 
“nature’s own professors of agricul- 
ture,” had taught people “how to 
grow healthy crops practically free 
from disease without any help from 
mycologists, entomologists, bacteri- 
ologists, agricultural chemists, statis- 
ticians, clearing-houses of information, 
artificial manures, spraying machines, 
insecticides, fungicides, germicides, 
and all the other expensive parapher- 
nalia of the modern experiment sta- 
tion. 
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Howard was without question an 
iconoclast whose overriding mental 
rebellion led him to deny categorical. 
ly any and all value to modern agri- 
cultural technique. But there is un 
doubtedly a lot of truth in much of 
what he says. He is supported by cer- 
tain objective facts. 

On the one hand we have seen 
Chinese agriculture, based on the use 
of natural manures, endure for forty 
centuries without any demonstrable 
exhaustion of soil fertility. On the 
other we see how the United States 
of America, using fertilizers on a scale 
without precedent in the history of 
agriculture, has already exhausted 
100,000,000 acres of land in less than 
two centuries of cultivation. The 
living experience of China is a good 
antidote to the excessive enthusiasm 
of those who study agriculture in lab- 
oratories, forgetting that the natural 
habitat of plants is not a test tube, 
but the bed of earth itself. 

With the idea of making this East- 
ern experience available to the West, 
the American specialist F. H. King 
proposed to write a “Message of 
China and Japan to the World,” to 
be added to his great book, Farmers of 
Forty Centuries. Death, unfortunate- 
ly, interrupted the preparation of this 
message, but from the finished por- 
tion the following significant passage 
has been published by G. T. Wrench: 

It could not be other than a matter of 

the highest industrial, education and 

social importance to any nation, if it 
could be furnished with a full and ac 
curate account of all those conditions 
which have made it possible for such 
dense populations to be maintained upon 
the products of the Chinese, Korean and 
Japanese soils. Many of the steps, phases 
and practices through which this evolu- 
tion has passed are irrecoverably buried 
in the past, but such remarkable main- 
tenance attained centuries ago and pro- 
jected into the present with little ap- 
parent decadence merits the most pro- 
found study. Living as we do in the 
morning of a century of transition from 
isolated to cosmopolitan national life, 
when profound readjustments, industrial, 
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educative, and social, must result, such 


an investigation cannot be made too 

soon. 

The fact of the matter is that West- 
ern technique has a great deal to offer 
toward improving living conditions in 
the Orient, but at the same time the 
Orient also has weighty contributions 
to make to the human economy of the 
West. One of the most valuable of 
these contributions is the doctrine 
taught by the creator of the Indore 
Process. We really do not yet have 
sufficient data to tell whether the 
nutritive value of foods produced on 
artificially fertilized soils is or is not 
equal to that of foods grown on soils 
naturally rich in humus, or restored 
with natural manure. But the facts 
seem to indicate that foods grown on 
artificially fertilized soils lack some- 
thing or other of their full nutri- 
tional value. Howard is very sure 
that: 

... the verdict given by mother earth be 

tween humus made with animal residues 

and humus made with chemical activa- 
tors like calcium cyanamide and the vari- 
ous salts of ammonia has always been in 
favour of the former. One has only to 
feel and smell a handful of compost 
made by these two methods to under- 
stand the plant’s preference for humus 
made with animal residues. The one is 
soft to the feel with the smell of rich 
woodland earth: the other is often harsh 
to the touch with a sour odour. Some- 
times when the two samples of humus 
made from similar vegetable wastes are 
analyzed, the better report is obtained 
by the compost made with chemical 
activators. When, however, they are ap- 
plied to the soil the plant speedily re- 
verses the verdict of the laboratory 
It is reasonable to conclude that 
artificial fertilizers cannot restore soils 
completely, although they can be of 
inestimable service in making up some 
of the chief deficiencies. It is my opin- 
ion, however, that present-day fertiliz- 
ers need a great deal more study before 
they are completely satisfactory. ‘The 
science of soils is still far from coming 
of age; it is in just about the same 
situation as nutritional science was at 
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the beginning of our century, before 
vitamins were discovered. 

At that time, the science of nutri- 
tion was satisfied that the human body 
could be kept in balance with nothing 
more than sufficient doses of building 
materials and energy. When this prin- 
ciple was applied, however, by feeding 
chemically balanced synthetic rations 
to animals, it was found that all- 
around nutrition required something 
else again—something not to be found 
in a ration of synthetic proteins, car- 
bohydrates, fats and mineral salts. 
The missing ingredient—“X’—later 
came to be identified as the vitamins. 

Something of the same sort must be 
wrong with the attempt to nourish 
soils with the mere mineral salts of 
artificial fertilizers. There is some- 
thing about the process of vegetable 
nutrition that requires the presence 
of organic matter in the soil. More- 
over, plant life does not depend sim- 
ply on the chemical composition of 
the soil; there is also the question of 
its physical structure. With tropical 
soils, in fact, this is the most impor- 
tant factor. The agronomist Meinaert, 
with his broad experience of tropical 
African soils, always insisted that the 
ability of such soils to produce is a 
result of their physical make-up rather 
than of their richness in specified 
chemicals. 

The colloidal complex is the prime 
element of soil fertility, as well as the 
greatest guarantee of its aeration and 
water-absorbing ability. From this 
fact follows the fundamental import- 
ance of conserving the soil’s supply of 
humus. Without humus the plant can 
sprout, grow and bear—something is 
missing in its life, just as it is in the 
lives of synthetically fed laboratory 
rats. Rats and plants so naurished 
easily fall sick and die for lack of 
natural resistance. Nobody has yet 
succeeded in keeping animals alive 
and healthy with exclusively syn- 
thetic food, and that miracle appears 
to be equally difficult with plants. 
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Soil Fertility — 
a Weapon 
Against Weeds 


(Continued from page 17) 


the fertility down to where crops of 
feed value are failing and only those 
woody growths like this poor bluestem 
the cows reject are all that can be 
produced. 

Tickle Grass 

(Aristida dichotoma) 

Tickle grass is also invading San- 
born Field. It has been taking over 
the last half of the six year rotation 
of corn, oats, wheat, clover, timothy 
and timothy where no soil treatments 
are used. The plots alongside given 
manure, phosphate, and limestone are 
free of it right to the straight line 
separating the plots and treatments. 
This poverty grass means poverty of 
soil fertility and thereby poverty in 
crop output of yields and of nutri- 
tional values. No other crop can grow 
luxuriantly enough on such low fer- 
tility to drive this pest out. 

This weed has come in when the 
rotation was as long as six years. This 
is one claimed by some to be helpful 
for better yields and crops. It certain- 
ly has not been such. It has simply 
rotated the fertility of the soil out so 
much faster, that Tickle grass now 
comes in as major cover during those 
three years when there ought to be 
clover and timothy. Crops requiring 
no plowing have been rotated out and 
Tickle grass has been rotated in. 

Chemical analyses of these pest 
crops confirm the suggestions by the 
cow and Sanborn Field. As pounds 
per ton, Broom sedge contained 2.14 
of calcium, 2.18 of phosphorus and 
88 of crude protein. For Tickle grass 
the corresponding figures were 3.04; 
1.9; and 69. In marked contrast for 
a mixture of clover and grass from 
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fertile soil and at similar growth stage 
the corresponding values per ton were 
26, 4, and 181 pounds. 

Nature’s pattern of different crops 
growing on different places is the pat- 
tern of different levels of soil fertility 
nourishing them and correspondingly 
a pattern of different feed values in 
them. Declining soil fertility is push- 
ing some crops out and letting others 
come in. According to these simple 
soil differences, then, we can drive out 
Broom sedge and Tickle grass by lime, 
manure and other soil treatments of- 
fering better nourishment for better 
crops that will keep these pest crops 
out. That Broom sedge and Tickle 
grass should go out when you put soil 
fertility in is merely the converse of 
the fact that they come in when the 
fertility goes out. 


‘Hoppers on 


the Horizon 


(Continued from page 21) 


ganic method: the Canadian Journal 
of Zoology reports that unhealthy 
crops, that is, those that have deficien- 
cies of some elements and an over- 
abundance of others (especially nitro- 
gen), are more susceptible to "hopper 
attack. Grow your crops organically, 
and you'll lose less of them to grass- 
hoppers. 

When there are actual attacks by 
swarms, emergency measures are call- 
ed fer. When a whole meadow is in- 
fested, it’s best to plow up all but a 
strip in the center, let the “hoppers 
collect there, then burn the strip. 
"Hoppers will also congregate in a 
barrier strip plowed around a field. 
There they can be killed by spread- 
ing straw or weeds and burning it, 
especially at night when they are slug- 
gish and can’t flee. “ ’Hopper dozers” 
—large wheel-mounted screens pulled 
through a field—are still used in 
America. The insects fly against the 
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NATURE PREPARED 
THE FINEST 
FERTILIZER 


NATURAL 


ROCK 


PHOSPHATE 


Now is the time to put back into 
your fields the organic plant foods 
so vital to maximum crop yield. 
Follow nature’s own organic princi- 
ple...use our finely ground Rock 
Phosphate. It rejuvenates soil fer- 
tility for years. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED. ... It’s a top 
quality product . . . A money maker. 
Write today. 


PHOSPHATE SALES co 


l-a Broadbent Bldg. Boise, Idaho 








Natural Rock Phosphate 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Ideal for Organic farming and gardening. 
Western Farm Chemical Company 


Box 217 Walnut Crove, California 
Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation, 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif 














Better Results from Planting in 


KEMP 
Prepared Soils—Compost 


The Kemp Power Soil and Compost Shredder 
produces rich top soils with plant fibers uniform- 
ly distributed. The result—toose, porous soil, 
stimulating root growth and retaining moisture 
much longer. You'll get larger, more vigorous 
plants. 


You'll save up to 90% 
in labor and effort and 
the KEMP shreds all 
soils, compost, vege- 
table matter and leaves 
(with leaf shredder at- 
tachment) to any de- 
sired texture. Stones are 
automatically ejected. 
There’s a size for your 
pocketbook, beginning 
as low as $110. Gas, 
electric of your own 
Can be furnished with power may be used. 
large pulley to operate Write for details today. 
from power take-off. 


KEMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 6 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 
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cut HAY CROPS FASTER 


° sickle Bars Sharp with the 
SICKLE 





This low-cost, sturdy machine grinds 
sickle bars one to seven feet long. . . pro- 
duces a uniform edge, maintains proper 
bevel... . extends life of sickle. Keeps sickles 
in tip-top shape...speeds up grass and 

es weed-cutting jobs... 

4 ] successfully used for 
| over four years. 


ONE MAN OPERATES IT 
No skill required. 
Grinding stone is 
mounted in a swing- 
ing arm...grinds 
coming and going. 
Spring-loaded table 
keeps sickle section 
against stone. Two 
stones of different 
angles are available. 
Grinder is drilled for 
mounting on wall or 
bench. Available with 
electric motor .. . or 
can be used with gas- 
oline engine for field 
— ee work. 

Write for descriptive literature today. Built 

by the manufacturers of Lantz Kutter- 
Kolter and Flexible-Grapple Hay Forks. 


LANTZ MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Dept. $-426 Valparaiso, Ind. 


















ATTENTION 
VIRGINIA 
FARMERS! 


Effective July Ist, the revised Vir- 
ginia Fertilizer law provides for 
the sale of Phosphate Rock within 
the state of Virginia. We are hap- 
py to announce that we have been 
appointed as the exclusive dis- 
tributor in Virginia for the sale 
of THOMSON’S FOUR LEAF 
PHOSPHATE ROCK. Write us 
AT ONCE for names of dealers 
and prices. We still have some 
counties in Virginia open for deal- 
er arrangements. 

Organic Farmers interested in be- 
coming dealers write us TODAY. 
EASTERN STATES 
SOILBUILDERS, INC. 
SHARPSBURG, MARYLAND 
Telephone Keedysville 4961 


“The Home of Green Line Products” 
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screens and fall into tubs of kerosene- 
coated water. 

Much more research into natural 
methods of controlling “hoppers is 
needed, now. Grasshopper plagues 
show no sign of decreasing in number 
or intensity. Indeed, they are on the 
increase. The next warm, dry spring 
may see the worst invasion by the 
ugly little clicking insects we have 
ever known. 


How to 
Fertilize 


With Leaves 


(Continued from page 23) 


“The trees send their roots down 
deep into the soil, 40 and 50 feet,” 
Mr. Brown said. “Down there, the 
roots tap the various minerals which 
nature has stored. These minerals 
are brought up to the leaves. 

“Therefore, when the leaves are 
turned under, they make excellent 
organic matter. When left on top, they 
make an excellent cover.” 

Brown is certain that the leaves will 
save him many dollars in his five-year 
plan, drafted with help of the Soil 
Conservation Service, to bring each 
field on the 774-acre tract up to maxi- 
mum fertility. 

Many tons of ground rock ferti- 
lizer, mostly phosphate, potash and 
lime, have been distributed in his 
campaign to meet all soil deficiencies, 
as revealed by thorough testing. For 
green manure, he has used rye and 
vetch mostly. 

Land which had been “corned” 
and “‘oated” to poverty has recovered 
enough that it supported as many as 
107 head of cattle and 150 head of 
sheep last year. 
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“Nature is very helpful when you 
help her,” Mr. Brown said. “For ex- 
ample, the earthworms have gone to 
work for me, now that I have some- 
thing in the soil and something on top 
of it constantly. 

“The worms are making endless 
little furrows through the soil, aerat- 
ing it some. Coming from below, they 
bring up minerals from the subsoil 
and going back down, they take or- 
ganic matter from the top.” 

Brown believes that nearly every- 
thing coming from nature can be used 
as an asset on the farm. When flood- 
waters from White River seeded a 
bottom field with Johnson Grass, he 
was taken back at first by the pros- 
pective ordeal of fighting out the 
grass. 

“But I decided to use the Johnson 
Grass instead of trying to whip it 
out,” Brown said. “By sowing Sericea 
lespedeza in it, we developed a highly 
productive hay yield, which yields 
three and four cuttings each summer. 
By sowing rye and vetch in late fall, 
we have a good winter pasture on the 
same field.” 


In studying organic farming, Brown 
was impressed by articles on the need 
of bacteria to break down the plant 
food so that the plants could use it. 
He found indications that his own 
seven stock ponds had helpful bac- 
teria. 

With a remodeled — horse-drawn 
scoop, he dredged the ponds of their 
muck, and in a specially-rigged cart, 
hauled it to his fields, and scattered 
it. He reports “a much quicker” re- 
sponse from the acres so treated. 


“I can tell by the vegetation and 
the scum when the ponds are ‘loaded’ 
with bacteria and ready for empty- 
ing,” Brown explains. 

In his further progress as an organic 
farmer, Brown is once again taking his 
clue from nature, just as he did in uti- 
lizing the leaves. His new venture is 
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THE 
MIRACLE MACHINE 
THAT PRODUCES A 
WORKLESS, 
WEEDLESS 


GARDEN 


WITH 


FLUID AGROMULCH 


¢ The AGROMAT converts waste ma- 
terials, such as leaves and garbage, into 
a valuable organic fertilizer in semi-liquid 


\, 
form. The minerals, vitamins and other 
nutrients soak into the soil, leaving the 
fibrous matter remaining behind on the 
r} soil surface as @ protective mulch. 
Made in four sizes to fit all needs by 


WANDEL MACHINE CO. 


DOWNINGTOWN PENNA. 








Still not too late - to 
feed those hungry plants 











FARM Simplex SOIL TEST 
is accurate and designed for the use of non-chemists. 
For the smaller grower, it contains 100 tests for 
each of 5 important soil elements plus tissue tests 
for Nitrates, Phosphorus and Potassium, $2!. Larger 
commercial Simplex Soil Test Outfits available. Ali 
Outfits shipped via Railway Express F.0.B. Norwalk, 
Ohio. Prices subject to change. 
Write for descriptive literature 


THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 


P. O. Box 318-Y Norwalk, Ohio 








SAY: “I saw it advertised in 
The Organic Farmer.” 
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ambitious: building a mobile rock 
crusher which will grind the rocks 
now cluttering his acres and scatter 
their dust as fertilizer. 

A large company already is experi- 
menting with such a crusher, Brown 
reports, but he intends to proceed 
with plans to build his own, for which 
he has completed his design. 

In brief, Brown explained that his 
crusher, light enough for pulling by 
a medium-size tractor, would work 
this way: The rocks would be picked 
up on and near the surface in the 
same manner potatoes are picked up 
by a mechanical digger, they would 
be fed to a hammer mill or grinder 
and then to a ball grinder; a powder, 
fine enough to go through a 200-mesh 
screen, would be deposited on the soil 
as the crusher moves along. 

“The ground-up rocks will make 
rich fertilizer,” Brown claimed. ‘“They 
contain some of the most valuable 
minerals, including boron, cobalt, 
potash, lime, phosphorus and potas- 
sium. 

“With my own testing kit, I've 
found as many as 14 minerals, plus 
traces. 

“I accidentally found the value of 
the rocks when I observed that the 
plants were growing taller in places 
where the rocks had been shattered 
as a result of their being piled. There 
was no explanation except that min- 


erals had been released from the 
rocks.” 
Since rocks always are working 


their way toward the surface, Brown 
believes that he will have a contin- 
uous source of free, rich fertilizer. 

The main “kink” in building the 
crusher, Mr. Brown explains, is the 
problem of keeping it small enough 
that a medium-size tractor can pull it. 
“It would be much easier to build a 
large crusher,” he added. 

But Walter Brown will certainly be 
able to put tons of leaves on his soil 
as fertilizer this fall. 
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How Planis 
Feed 


(Continued from page 25) 


must go after their nutrients and pay, 
ion for ion (an element for an ele- 
ment), and furnish the energy to carry 
them away. Furthermore there are no 
charge accounts on which plant nutri- 
tion can default, Mother Nature is 
an exacting accountant. Let’s ex- 
amine the nutritional transactions in 
closer detail. In order to understand 
clearly how the barter and exchange 
is carried on between plant and soil, 
we must have in mind a picture of 
the active participants. First we will 
look into the nature of clay. 

Clay (omitting the uncommon 
scientific oddities) is the very fine- 
grained part of the soil, and colloidal 
clay, those particles whose diameter 
is less than .002 mm. or less than 
1 /10,000 inch, is the most active frac- 
tion. Even these exceedingly tiny par- 
ticles have within them a definite in- 
ternal architecture for they are com- 
posed of a sheet structure, like tiny 
books with many parallel pages or 
leaves. The leaves are composed of 
sturdily bonded sheets of atoms of 
oxygen, silicon, aluminum, magnes- 
ium, iron, hydrogen, and in some 
cases, tightly held potassium. 

Between the “leaves of the clay 
crystal books” and around their edges 
are sorbed (held loosely and ready 
for exchange) nutrient elements like 
calcium, magnesium, potassium, hy- 
drogen (the acid-forming element) 
sodium, and others. Some clay min- 
eral books are like loose-leaf variety, 
and can sorb (both adsorb and ab- 
sorb, take your choice) relatively large 
numbers and amounts of nutrient 
elements between the leaves. These, 
which belong to the montmorillonite 
and vermiculite families, have large 
ion exchange capacity and are charac- 
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» FOUR IMPORTANT BOOKS 





the man who brought you the organic method 


Here are four interesting and informative books by today’s 
foremost authority on organic farming and gardening . 

J. I. Rodale, Editor of Organic Gardening and The Organic 
Farmer. For you who believe in health through sound farm- 
ing and gardening practices, you'll find absorbing reading in 
all of these stimulating books. Each tells a story connected 
with the organic movement or some phase thereof... each is 
written by the founder of the organic movement in America. 


PAY DIRT 


the bible of organic farming and gardening 





Hailed by Los Angeles Times as 
“one of the important books of our 
time,”’ Pay Dirt contains all the 
specific information necessary to 
be a good organic farmer or gar- 
dener. From his experience and 


Mulching The Hunzas of India... almost 


IN THE GARDEN alone in the world... are self- 
sustaining and well-adjusted. Their 
life is incredibly devoid of dis- 
ease, degeneracy and crime. Their 
fascinating story, ably presented, 


A new maration ta aattraimg! 
sare viggetalles sd toes 1m ra te 


Here is a collection of informative 
miscellaneous writings that will 
make a valuable contribution to 
your knowledge of organic garden- 
ing and farming. A discussion 
with a botanist... the organic 
SPS SS See SSS SESS EE ESE SESS EESSS EEE EEE SEES 

SRODALE PRESS 
* Dept. 6-F 

5 Emmaus, Pa. 


§ Gentlemen: Enclosed find $.......... for which please 

"send me the books | have checked below: 
. Pay Dirt @ $3.50 

Healthy Hunzas @ $3.00 

. Organic Front @ $2.50 

. Stone Mulching @ $3.00 

. | am ordering 2 or more books so please send 

“Questions and Answers on Compost’’ without additional 





charge. 
Name WTTTTITITIT TTT TTT TL 


AGGrOSS 2. cece cere enecesceceesesereseresseesreeeeees 
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that of a great many leading farm, 
horticultural and soil experts, J. I. 
Rodale tells what is wrong with 
chemical gardening and what to do 
about it. 244 pages. . . only $3.50. 


THE HEALTHY HUNZAS 


a civilized people who do not know disease 


indicates what happens when a 
whole race of people follow the 
organic creed of returning to the 
earth everything taken from it 
You can learn from the Hunzas 
263 pages... only $3.00. 


THE ORGANIC FRONT 


more informative facts on the organic method 


method attacked and defended 
many other important and interest 
ing items help make an exciting 
book you'll enjoy from cover to 
cover. 199 pages... $2.50. 


STONE MULCHING IN THE 
GARDEN 


a new invention in gardening 


Here is an authoritative guide to the use of stones and 
rocks for obtaining greater yields and healthier plants 
in the garden Contains photographs and details on 
stone mulched garden at the organic gardening experi- 
mental farm. 164 pages... $3.00. 


FREE...if you order two or more of these 
books: “Questions and Answers on Compost.” 
In this 40-page booklet, the staff of Organic 
Gardening answers more than 150 of the ques- 
tions most commonly asked about composting. 
Mail the coupon on the left... today! 
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teristic of soils with high fertility 
level. The technical family names are 
not a necessary part of the understand- 
ing of the clay function, they are 
merely convenient “tags” to identify 
the clays. 

Other clay minerals have the “leaves 
in their books” more tightly bound 
and clasped together. Some of them 
hardly have any room to sorb ele- 
ments between the leaves, but hold 
loosely only a small number around 
the edges of the leaves. They have 
relatively low ion exchange capacity. 
These clays belong to the kaolin fam- 
ily. 

Still another family or clan of clay 
minerals, the illite and chlorite clan, 
possess intermediate exchange capaci- 
ties because they hold only an inter- 
mediate amount of nutrients loosely. 

Hence clay groups of high, inter- 
mediate, and low exchange capacities 
are recognized in various soil groups. 
These differences are one of the rea- 
sons why some soils are more produc- 
tive than others. 

Suppose we start with a fertile soil 
at the beginning of the growing sea- 
son. We presume that the clay is 
therefore well stocked (like a grocery) 
with potassium, calcium, magnesium 
ions in the loosely held positions. A 
growing plant sends out its feeder 
rootlets in search of nutrients. The 
surface of the tiny root moves into 
contact with some clay. The root is 
acid because it is bristling with hydro- 
gen ions. These hydrogen ions are 
very tiny but possess exceedingly high 
energy. Some of the hydrogen ions 
move aggressively into the clay substi- 
tuting for equivalent (chemical) 
quantities of calcium or potassium, 
etc., which are taken back into the 
plant via the root surface. 

Hence the root, like the customer 
who comes to the grocer, exchanges 
hydrogen for potassium, etc., and 
takes away his traded-for nutrient 
parcel. The root continues to grow 
and extracts all of the nutrients near 
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its widely branching and extending 
system. The clay “storeroom” be- 
comes progressively poorer in nutrient 
elements but builds up a large stock 
of hydrogen which is acid. 

An acid hydrogen clay is a poor 
provider for most plants, not neces- 
sarily because of its acidity, but be- 
cause it is deficient in other exchange- 
able, loosely held nutrient elements 
(ions). However, some acidity is high- 
ly desirable, indeed most necessary 
because it mobilizes certain elements 
like manganese, iron, and phosphate, 
into an available condition; whereas 
they are less available in a non-acid 
environment. 

The aggressive, high energy of the 
hydrogen transferred to the clay mani- 
fests itself by attacking or weather- 
ing fine-grained silt particles of rocks 
and minerals (not quartz). In an 
earlier article (Organic Farmer, Nov., 
1951) we described the silt fraction of 
the soil as a reserve of fertility. The 
acid clay, impoverished in calcium, 
potassium and magnesium, replenishes 
its stock of those elements from the 
non-quartz silt, and passes its hydro- 
gen on to form more clay at the ex- 
pense of the rock silt. This weather- 
ing process and replenishment of the 
nutrients on the clay takes time—like 
a winter of freezing and thawing, or 
a period of “resting” the soil—unless 
the reserves are very abundant and 
fine-grained. After all of the non- 
quartz silt of a soil is weathered the 
soil is hopelessly barren of inorganic 
fertility reserve. Minerals can _ be 
given to the soil by adding finely 
pulverized native rocks and minerals, 
organic matter, commercial fertilizers, 
or by practicing hydroponics in the 
inert soil. Each method, of course, is 
of varying merit. 

From our description of the func- 
tion of the clay, it has been a “go 
between,” a “jobber” of nutrients, or 
a transfer medium between the in- 
organic rock silt and the living or- 
ganic plant. This is its predominant 
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role. For the sake ot completeness, 
it should be stated that some clays 
also contain a certain amount of 
nutrient elements fixed in them which 
are released if the clay body itself 
breaks down in weathering. This is 
a slow process. 


Soil Life in 
a Barrel 


(Continued from page 28) 


learned in the process promises to be 
a significant contribution to modern 
agriculture. He went back to the use 
of manures and cover crops, as his 
father had done before him. He 
planted earthworms. They soon dis- 
appeared because the soil was too 
toxic for them to stay. Trying to 
lower the pH from 8 to 7, he tried 
sulphur and gypsum, especially to get 
better water penetration. There was 
some improvement, but the soil was 
still hard and locked. 

Right then he did some serious 
thinking, and began a wholly inde- 
pendent bit of research on his own. It 
was based on a long-known truth: the 
“dust to dust” theory of the Bible. 

He went to the sea and to the desert 
for plants to feed his cultures, for 
these were areas which Man had not 
contaminated. As rapidly as he could, 
he developed cultures by combining 
materials, by using sunlight and dark- 
ness, heat and cold, winter and surm- 
mer seasons. Molds grew. Some were 
black, some white, and others green 
or red or purple or gray. Many a visit- 
ing expert in plant biology has ex- 
claimed to Dickenson, “You are rais- 
ing cultures here which I have been 
unable to produce!” Almost without 
exception the cultures are clean smell- 
ing and odorless. 

Earthworms began to flock in. Cul- 
tures came to life, and vats of liquid 
began to bubble and froth when Dick- 
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Good News for 


YOUR HAIR 





MASTER-FORM HAIR TONE 
Exciting, Natural Hair Treatment 


Here is a scientific but entirely natural and or- 
ganic preparation for care of the hair and scalp. 
Formulated from a base of pure Lanolin, Choles- 
terol, Carotene, Wheat Germ Oil (Hormone-E 
factor) and Methionene (many authorities state 
this element is essential in eliminating hair- 
splitting and breaking). 

MASTER-FORM HAIR TONE not only tends for 
healthier hair, but has proven ideal as a hair 
groom. Helps rid the scalp of unsightly dandruff, 
scalp irritation. Also brings out all the natural 
highlights in your hair (gray hair becomes silvery 
gray—brunette becomes rich natural brown— 
black becomes blue black— red becomes golden 
red). Your hair color is unchanged... but all 
the natural highlights are accentuated. Ideal 
for men, women, children. Comes in three con- 
venient sizes 


4 oz. (60-day supply) ......... $1.75 
8 oz. (120-day supply) ........ 3.00 
16 oz. (Jumbo Family Size) ...... 5.00 


ha this new preparation for beautiful, healthy 
air 


STIM-U-LAX Jr. 


for massage 
Give yourself a stim 
ulating scalp mas- 
sage. Puts “‘live ac- 
tion’’ into your fin- 
ger tips. Just strap 
on hand... turn 
switch. Stim-U-Lax 
Jr. does all the work, 
Safe! Easy! Effec- 
tive! Try it. Post- 
paid ... it’s only 
$29.50. 















New! VIBRA-TONE 
HAIR BRUSH 


At last...a brush for care of both hair and 
scalp! Entirely new idea. . . stainless steel bristles 
(round tips) anchored in foam rubber. Gives 
firm yet amazingly gentle ‘vibrating’ action as 
you stroke your hair. Or press brush firmly until 
bristles meet scalp, move handle gently. Then 
watch how fast the “vibrating” action loosens 
itching dandruff, makes scalp feel alive and 
tingling. Brush and handle are one piece... 
solid walnut. Bristles and mounting are stainless 
steel...rust-proof. Easy to clean...made to 
last a lifetime. Order one for each member of 
family. Only $1.00 each or 3 for $2.75. 


Order Direct Postpaid 
Full Satisfaction Guaranteed 


FALKNER & MAY, INC. 


1445 First Ave., Dept. 6-F New York 21, N. Y. 


















Unrefined 
Edible, Sterilized, Whole 


BONE MEAL 


WITH BONE MARROW 


|BONE-ALL 


Here is a Different Bone Meal 


BONE-ALL is made with care by a special 
slow process. Not mixed with any synthetic 
Vitamin! it is not super-heated or super- 
refined. This process preserves not only the 
caleium-phosphorus fraction present in ordin- 
ary bene meal but ALL the trace elements 
natural to edible bone meal, including iron, 
copper, manganese, silicon, magnesium, and 
many others including a safe amount of 
fluorine... plus Red Bone Marrow. 

Start using this Prevention food today! 
In generous 10 GRAIN tablets. 
Plain or with Natural Vitamin D, if specified 
100—$1 ; 300—$2.50 
1000 in bulk $6 
Powdered $1.50 Ib., 5 Ibs. $6.00 
Clip this ad. Ask for Schiff BONE-ALL 
At Dietary Food Stores 
Postpaid direct if unavailable 


SCHIFF BIO-FOONS 


Dept. OF-6 Jersey City 3, N. J. 














WOOD BOXES (Lugs) 


For Field or Storage Use! 
50,000 available immediately! 


Sturdy, metal bound, hand-hold beer 
boxes. Inside dimensions app. 
aa” = 32 1/4" = 30” 
Other sizes also available 
REQUEST SAMPLE, QUICK ACTION 
NECESSARY. PHONE, WRITE, OR 
WIRE FOR QUOTATIONS 


Aidmon Bottle & Supply Co., Inc. 


7615 Third Avenue Brooklyn 9, New York 
Beachview 8-3450 








Live the Nature’s Way! 
Season with our KITCHEN HERBS 
Drink our HERB TEAS 
They are healthful & delicious 
Ask for FREE Information TODAY 
Health Tea Co. 

P.O. Box 3248, Dept. G, Jefferson Sta. 
Detroit 14, Mich. 
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SAY: “I saw it advertised in 





The Organic Farmer.” 











enson pumped the solutions from one 
vat to another. Cultures balanced 
themselves, and when the concentrat- 
ed solution was diluted and applied 
in irrigation water to the land, soil 
bacteria came to lile to aerate and 
loosen the hard caked land. 

He began to use the material in his 
orange groves, applying a tiny stream 
with irrigation water to simulate 5, 
10 and sometimes 20 gallons per acre. 
Within about two years the soil was 
mellow and open as far down as he 
could dig. The hard cake, where mois- 
ture and plant food lay locked up, 
had disappeared. New roots sprang 
out from his trees. Dickenson’s neigh- 
bors then tried the material with the 
same results. Its use spread indepen- 
dently to areas remote from Anaheim: 
California’s Central Valley, San Ber- 
nardino, and Kansas City, Missouri. 
Skeptical people tested the material 
and became enthusiastic. 

Substance Named 

A natural demand for the material 
began to grow locally, and Dickenson 
had to add more vats to meet the in- 
creasing demand. When he decided 
to make the material to sell, it fell to 
Mrs. Dickenson one day while she was 
ironing, to name the material. She 
called it “Pent-A-Vate,’ basing the 
name on the ability of the material to 
penetrate, aerate and activate. It is 
now recognized by the California De- 
partment of Agriculture as an accept- 
ed soil conditioner. 

The material ties in with all the 
basic concepts of organic farming. 
Not long ago, a hydroponic expert 
(hydroponics is the science of grow- 
ing crops with water and chemicals 
alone) visited Dickenson’s “factory” 
and examined the work. He looked 
with interest at the multitude of cul- 
tures, but said to Dickenson, “We 
don’t have to use these things in 
hydroponics.” 

Dickenson’s knowledge of agricul- 
ture isn’t limited to organics, neces- 
sarily. He grinned in his easy way 
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and asked softly, “What do you do, 
Doctor, when your chemical solutions 
get old and sour?” 

“We open a drain plug, discard the 
solution and mix a Lresh batch,” was 
the answer. 

Dickenson said, “I know. Now if 
you will tell me where the drain plugs 
are located under our orchards and 
fields which have the same sour case 
of indigestion, I'll be willing to forget 
enzymes, catalysts, molds and so on, 
and I'll practice hydroponics with 
you. 

Needless to say, the scientist smiled, 
congratulated Dickenson on his work 
and admitted that the reproductive 
processes of plants are seriously im- 
peded in about three generations with 
hydroponic methods. 

As a matter of fact, Dickenson now 
points out that there are many indica- 
tions that the scientists themselves are 
becoming alarmed at the steady 
growth of insects and diseases in fields 
and farms. 

“Bacteria play so important a part 
in the fertility of the soil that they 
hold an important place in any dis- 
cussion of fertilizers,” says T. J. 
Brooks in Soil and Fertilizers, orig- 
inating with the Florida Department 
of Agriculture. “Most organic and 
some inorganic fertilizers must be 
changed by these bacteria before plant 
foods become available. No chemical 
test would reveal anything as to the 
value of these bacteria,” they con- 
tinue. 

E. R. Parker and W. W. Jones of 
the University of California at Berk- 
eley, commenting on the effects of 
fertilizers on yield, size and quality 
of orange fruit said, “The harmful 
effects of the continuous, sole use of 
large quantities of certain chemical 
fertilizers have been associated with 
the development of poor soil struc- 
ture, indicated by a decreased perme- 
ability of the soil to water.” Parker 
and Jones then went on to say that 
the application of organic materials 
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to the soil is helpful “both in the 
prevention of soil deterioration and 
in the reclamation of a structurally 
deteriorated soil.” Quotes like this 
quicken Dickenson’s interest in his 
work. 

The quiet-spoken Dickenson _be- 
lieves his biological material will be- 
come even more potent as more molds 
and cultures are developed. ‘My prin- 
cipal job is to look for the right con- 
ditions under which they'll work,” is 
the way he explains it. “I help to 
create the right conditions. for my un- 
paid workers to move around. The 
more activity they engage in, the more 
balanced a condition they seem to 
produce.” 

Not long ago, someone suggested 
putting artificial heating coils in his 
culture tanks to speed up the pro- 
cess. “Not on your life,”’ said Dicken- 
son. “How do you know these work- 
ers aren’t producing something in 
winter they don’t produce in summer? 
How can you ignore seasons when you 
deal with natural life?” 

Whatever it is the unpaid workers 
produce, it certainly has the ability 
to make remarkable changes in soil 
structure. Take the case of the Roy 
Langford groves at Redlands, near 
San Bernardino, for example. 

In the Langford acreage is a certain 
65-acre plot situated on an extremely 
tight, heavy loam. The orange trees 
in this plot became notorious, over 
the years, for their non-ability to pro- 
duce. Ammonia chemical fertilizer 
which had been applied over the years 
finally reduced the yield to one box 
of sorry looking oranges per tree, and 
few of them would meet Sunkist re- 
quirements. 

At that time it took 168 hours of 
continuous irrigation for the water to 
soak down to a depth of 314 feet. On 
hot summer days the trees often wilt- 
ed even under irrigation. How could 
the problem be solved? 

A 10-acre test plot was staked off to 
see whether organic farming could 
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overcome the handicap and damage. 
For three years straight, a ton of 
sludge and 30 gallons of Dickenson’s 
material per acre were applied. Re- 
sults? Six months after the first ap- 
plication of the organic material, the 
bacteria count in the soil was up 730 
per cent. Irrigation water reached 
the 314-foot penetration point in only 
72 hours, instead of a whole week. At 
the end of a 3-year test period the 
ground was open, friable, loaded with 
earthworms and castings, and so solt 
and cushiony that orchard workmen 
noticed the difference when they 
walked. Orange production had 
zoomed to 41% boxes per tree and 
the size had increased. Feeder roots, 
fine and healthy looking, were fan- 
ning out all over the test plot. 

In the chemical section the con- 
dition was the same or slightly worse 
than before the experiment began. 
The soil was still so hard packed that 
workmen complained about their feet, 
and production was still down to one 
box per tree. 

The material was also applied to 
the first four rows of trees near a 
major highway, where fruit had never 
set before due to the fumes from 
passing diesel trucks. Within the first 
two years a heavy crop had been es- 
tablished. In the Bakersfield-Lindsay- 
Delano area, excellent results were 
also noted. In this section, a much 
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more extensive organic program had 
been practiced. The material shows 
faster and more dramatic results on 
an organic plot, probably because the 
enzymes have a more favorable con- 
dition in which to work. As a rule the 
soil is in much better shape to start 
with with an organic history. 

Dickenson’s material seems destined 
to solve many of the mysteries of 
organic digestion still unexplained, 
and its use is now spreading rapidly 
from orchards to fields and gardens. 
It is entirely possible the secrets of 
soil reclamation in the future may 
well be unlocked by the unpaid, un- 
sung workers of the unusual “factory” 
at Anaheim. 


Texas Learns 
About its 
Hardpan Soils 


(Continued from page 31) 


“The details of cropping systems 
necessarily vary greatly between areas. 


But in each section, land that is in- 


tensively cropped must be kept in 


good physical condition by using and 
treating it according to its long-time 
needs,” Burgess insists. No amount of 
hurry-up or shot-in-the arm methods 
will recondition a worn out and de- 


pleted soil. 


Soils are in good condition when 
they have a high percentage of humus 
and organic matter, such as that sup- 
plied with alfalfa and clovers are 
used as green manure. Such soils are 
more friable and are easier to work. 
There probably is no task on a farm 
which gives the farmer more genuine 
satisfaction than the plowing of land 
that is mellow, freeworking and 


friable. 


Alvin J. Ellison, who receives tech- 
nical advice from the Toyah-Limpia 
Soil Conservation district at Balmor- 
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This portable compost grinder separates 
trash from wanted material, grinds 
tough organic matter, wet or dry, 
through roller screens, mixes earth with 
compost as you like it. Sold with or 
without motor. Write for name of near- 
est dealer and free compost circular. 
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DWARF SIBERIAN KALE 


FOR A HEALTHIER SOIL 
FOR A HEALTHIER BODY 


Make a summer planting of Dwarf Siberian 
Kale and you can grow healthful food while 
you enrich your soil! 


HEALTHIER SOIL... Dwarf Siberian 
Kale as a cover crop, keeps your gar- 
den mulched against the ravages of 
winter in the same manner Nature 
protects her landscape with trees, 
plants and grasses. 

Deep roots of Kale bring up minerals 
from subsoil, provide aeration, hold 
moisture... thus Kale means a richer 
soil for next spring’s crops. 
HEALTHIER BODY... Dwarf Siberian 
Kale is the most mineral-rich of the 
green leafy vegetables. According to 
the many who eat it regularly in fall, 
winter and spring, it has healthful 
vitamin and laxative effects. 


Our Seeds Are Organically Grown 


Plant Kale in June, July and early August 
for best results. Get the two-way benefits of 
this amazing crop. Planting instructions 
mailed with each order. Seed only $1 Ib. 
postpaid. Send cash, check or money order 
— (No stamps please) with your order today 
to: 


BLAKE FARM SEEDS 


P. O. Box 1601 Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


se FOOD ENZYMES 


vital to your health? 


These little “wonder workers” are an 
essential for life itself. Yet few people 
are even aware of their existence. 
Enzymes digest all --- until it is 
small enow; to pass through tiny in- 
testinal pores into the blood. And per- 
form many other “miracles” in the human 
system. 

Our Free 24-page book “Enzymology” will 
open your eyes to the alarming enzyme 
deficiency in the modern American diet 
...@ severe departure from Nature which 
involves millions of “well fed’ people. 


Write Today for This 


FREE 
BOOK 


Here’s a book you should 
read... mow...if you 
believe the right foods 
are essential for vigorous 
health and vitality. It's 
yours FREE... without 
obligation. Mail posteard 
with your name, address 
to Dept. 6-F. 


NATIONAL ENZYME CO. 


5067 West Madison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
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hea, is one of those farmers who be- 
lieves that if sound cropping and rota- 
tion practices are followed, then ad- 
dition of chemical fertilizers won’t be 
economically sound on cash crops. 

This past season, Ellison harvested 
29 bales of cotton off one 13-acre field, 
the first year following alfalfa. An- 
other five-acre tract, two years after 
alfalfa, made 13.5 bales. His alfalfa 
fields—not the cotton—received gen- 
erous helpings of ground rock phos- 
phate and potash. Turned under as 
green manure, the healthy alfalfa 
kept phosphate, potash and nitrogen 
levels stable for the coming cotton 
crops. 

In the cotton-famous El] Paso irri- 
gated valley, R. F. Cook uses alfalfa 
until it won’t make four tons of hay 
per acre. Then it goes to cotton until 
production drops to a bale and a half. 
At that point, the field is turned to 
alfalfa for a reconditioning program. 
He, too, uses the basic raw minerals 
on his soil-building crops. 

These men are curing their soils 
from the beginning, from the time 
they first make plans for a crop. Their 
soils are healthy and equally balanced 
in minerals, humus and organic mat- 
ter in both the surface and subsoil 
areas. Those soils do not produce in- 
ferior, narcotic plants, upon which in- 
sects feed and destroy. Produced on 
healthy land, their crops are not weak- 
ened by soil mining and are not given 
setbacks by poisonous insecticides 
brought in as cure-alls. 

Louis P. Merrill, regional director 
of SCS activities of the Ft. Worth 
region, points to values of grasses and 
legumes in a soil building program 
as evidenced by results of tests made 
by the SCS for farmers who request 
assistance in planning and applying 
soil conservation treatment for their 
farms. The tests show how organic 
matter, placed in the soil by grasses 
and legumes, increases the intake and 
storage capacity of over-worked lands. 

In one test, cultivated land that 
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had been in Madrid clover two years 
contained more than three and one- 
half inches of available water per foot 
of topsoil, 10.6 inches of available 
water to a 36-inch depth, and had 
an intake rate of 7.5 inches per hour. 
Similar results were noted on range 
in excellent condition. 

A range in poor condition contain- 
ed less than three inches of water per 
foot of topsoil, had less than seven 
inches in the 36-inch depth, and had 
an intake rate of only an inch and 
eight-tenths per hour. Land under 
continuous cropping had an intake 
rate of three-tenths an inch per hour, 
with a penetration to 10 inches in two 
hours. 

Water-holding capacities of soils 
planted to legumes also is shown by 
the experience of Herbert Goehring 
on his diversified farm near San 
Marcos, in Hays county. It’s just one 
example of what happens to rainfall 
on land in which deep-rooted legumes 
are grown. 

In late January this year, in the 
midst of a two-year drought, Goehring 
moved terracing equipment into a 
field which had been in hubam clover 
for nearly three years. Although no 
rain had fallen for more than four 
months, the field was too wet to ter- 
race properly. The deep-rooted crop 
had opened and improved the soil 
structure, had distributed organic 
matter deeply and evenly, and had 
permitted the roots to penetrate the 
subsoil areas for its food and moisture 
supplies. 

“The many grasses and legumes 
adapted to the soils and conditions of 
the region make the matter of soil- 
improving rotations a not-too-difficult 
problem for the average farmer. And 
the farmer who uses them is finding 
that their use in a program of co- 
ordinated conservation practices is 
paying off in handsome returns at 
harvest time,” the regional director 
said. 

“One of the objectives of the ser- 
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its work with soil conserva- 
tion districts is to convince farming 
and ranching people that organic mat- 
ter is of utmost importance in the 
wise use of soil and water. The place 
of organic matter, supplemented by 
mechanical treatment, is being given 
proper emphasis in bringing about an 
understanding of needed conservation 
treatment.” 


vice in 


A bit of drama was added to Texas’ 
program of educating the farmer to- 
ward his subsurface areas when farm- 
ers attending a recent field day on 
extension service farms were told “if 
you'll get enough organic matter in 
the ground, you won't need terraces— 
the organic matter will condition the 
soil to take water, and the hardpan 
also will disappear. Grasses and 
legumes in a soil-improving rotation 
are the best ways to get that soil back 
into condition.” 


Roots and 
Soil Fertility 


(Continued from page 33) 


or is used by the roots. But when a 
soil is compacted at the top, so that 
there are few air spaces and little 
granularity, the sun bakes it into a 
slick surface that rain water runs off. 
When it is compacted in a lower level, 
rain water stands in the air spaces, 
where it drowns the earthworms, bac- 
teria, and plants’ roots. 

Both surface baking and drowning 
also remove the oxygen essential to 
roots. Your plants’ roots use soil oxy- 
gen for their life processes, and release 
carbon dioxide, which is used by the 
above-ground parts of the plant. 
These aerial parts, incidentally, are 
greatly stimulated by this carbon 
dioxide; give them plenty of it, plus 
sunlight, and they grow lushly. 

But when your soil is crusted or 
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water-saturated, this carbon dioxide 
can’t escape. Trapped, it suffocates 
the roots, and also the aerobes, oxy- 
gen-loving bacteria. Worse yet, it 
actually stimulates harmful anaerobic 
bacteria which break down valuable 
soil compounds. 

Hardness or wetness in your soil, 
therefore, spell danger to your crops’ 
roots. And what’s the main cause of 
excessive wetness and density? The 
old enemy, chemical fertilizers. 

These harmful agents destroy soil 
structure in several ways: 

I—Many fertilizers, in small 
amounts, stimulate bacteria to grow 
and reproduce so rapidly they eat up 
all the organic matter, thereby de- 
priving themselves of a source of food. 
In large amounts, or over long periods 
of time, they completely sterilize the 
soil, killing all the bacteria, fungi, 
actinmyces and molds that decompose 
organic substances and make minerals 
available to the roots. They also kill 
the earthworms, whose burrowing 
aerates the soil. 

2—Acid-containing fertilizers make 
the soil acid. This dissolves the 
cementing material which binds the 
soil crumbs together, making the soil 
become cement-like and impervious. 

3—Harmful chemicals accumulate 
in the soil. Experiments at the Uni- 
versity of California proved these 
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chemicals, like the sodium in sodium 
nitrate and the ammonium in am- 
monium sulphate, cause the soil to 
pack and become dense. Too, they 
become so thick after a while they 
coat the root hairs and prevent them 
from picking up needed minerals. 

{!—Large amounts of highly solu- 
ble chemicals percolate down into the 
subsoil. There they act on the col- 
loidal clay, hardening it into an im- 
pervious hardpan. 

Give a root a dense, water-satur- 
ated, or carbon dioxide-filled environ- 
ment, and you'll leave it literally gasp- 
ing for life. And here’s where roots 
show us something entirely new: they 
won't live and grow at their best if 
such an environment is found at any 
soil level to which they might grow. 

Dr. William A. Albrecht, reporting 
on recent research in Midwest Col- 
leges, tells us that normally deep- 
rooted crops like alfalfa simply will 
not grow deep in a shallow soil that 
overlies a hardpan or infertile sub- 
soil. Conversely, shallow-rooted crops, 
given a deep, fertile soil, will go way 
down deep for minerals and water— 
and give higher yields. 

“Pancaked” roots—crop roots that 
spread out instead of going down- 
ward, as they should, to find food and 
water—are common in ravaged soils. 
If a hardpan seals off the subsoil, or 
if the topsoil is packed, they must stay 
near the surface to get air. There they 
compete with each other for nutrients 
and moisture. Result: lower yields. 


Too, they are easily drowned there by 
heavy rains, or killed by drought be- 


cause they can’t get into the subsoil 
for water. 


Practically every chemically ferti- 
lized soil is in dire need of subsoiling. 
Many other soils have natural hard- 
pans or have been compacted just be- 
low tillage depth by heavy machinery. 
The subsoil beneath is generally loose 
and porous, with ample minerals and 
plenty of storage space for water. 
More than half the world’s surface, 
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Bernarr MacFadden at 

age of 83 says: 

“T sincerely believe that all the 
users of FalMay’s MASTER 
FORMULA will derive bene- 
ficial results from it... just as 
I have. It’s an ideal vitamin- 
mineral capsule plus B-12 com- 
pounded only from natural and 
organic sources.” 


FALKNER & MAY’S 
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Tested Vitamin-Mineral Formula 
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100% Natural Vitalized Foods. 
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Germ, Lemon Juice Powder, Parsley Alfalfa, 
Tomato, Watercress, Spinach, Pimiento, Orange 
(whole), Lecithinated Soya and Rutin from 
Buckwheat...natural foods whith contain all 
the enriched elements the body craves. 
MAIL COUPON for a family supply. We pay 
postage. Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 
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. | Bernarr MacFadden says: 


“Naturets are a mild, 
pleasant and effective herb- 
al laxative which I highly 
— recommend because most 
> other laratives contain high- 
ly irritating ingredients like 
senna, cascara, etc.—Na- 
© turets have none of these 
but are compounded only 
from the finest imported 
herbs.” 


CONSTIPATED? 


If discomforts exist, such as stomach ail- 
ments, headaches, that tired feeling, associ- 
ated with and resulting from a constipated 
condition, the relieving qualities of 


NATURETS 





may probably assist in ultimately relieving 
these distressing symptoms. 

Naturets contain alfalfa, extract of aloes, 
rhubarb, peppermint, fenugreek, fennel seed, 


and juniper berries 
Order now: 100 tablets—$1; 600 for $5 
Write for quantity prices 


FALKNER & MAY, INC., Sole Agents 
Dept. OF -6 1445 First Ave New York 21, N. Y. 














ULCERS 
COLITIS 


ACID STOMACH 
diagnosed as such and due to hyper-acidity yet 
not in a serious stage, can be soothingly relieved 
from irritation of food roughage and cxcess 
stomach acid. THOMAR OKRA TABLETS add 
comforting smoothage to food bulk and rough- 
age, thereby lessening irritation and distréss. 
They help absorb excess stomach acid that causes 
irritation. You many never know this blessed 
comfort until you try these tablets. 


THOMAR OKRA TABLETS 
185 TABLETS, $2.00; BY MAIL, $2.20 
No C. O. D.’s Please 


MARTINDALE’S 


Quality Foods Since 1869 
25 N. 10th St., Phila. 7, Pa. WA 2-3480 








Strickler’s Money-Making Chicks & Poults 


Big Type Heavy Laying White Leghorns; Golden Cornish- 
Hamp Cross; Fast Growing Rock-Red Cross; Baby Beef 
Type White Rocks and New Hampshires URKEY 
POULTS: Broad Breasted Bronze and Beltsville Smal! 
Whites Big hatches Chicks and Poults each week 
Straight run or sexed, as wanted. Prepaid delivery. New 
money saving prices and circular free 


Strickler Poultry Farms, Sheridan 9, Pa, 
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reports Professor J. E. Weaver, doesn’t 
get enough water for the best growth 
of crops. Every bit of rain falling on 
this parched land should be conserved 
in the subsoil to prevent drought loss. 
One corn plant, for instance, needs 
32 gallons of water during its life- 
time. Snow or spring rains stored in 
the subsoil carry many a Great Plains 
corn crop through a scorching July. 

Here’s the principle: the deeper 
roots can go, the better the plant. A 
shallow-rooted crop, states the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, can be converted 
to a deep-rooted one by building soil 
fertility to greater depths. 

On virgin Great Plains soil, norm- 
ally shallow-rooted wheat has been 
found to have roots 10 feet deep. 
High-yield corn, barley and sugar 
beets go down 6 feet, and alfalfa has 
been found with 30-foot-deep tap 
roots. On soils with not-too-hard pans, 
they send thin exploratory roots 
through the pan, then have thick, 
healthy roots in the subsoil below. 
But they are not as strong plants as 
they would be if there were no pan 
to sap their strength as they fight 
through it. And if the pan is very 
hard—well, you'll see shallow roots 
and the reason for those poor yields 
you've been complaining about. 


We need to open up our subsoils. 
Civilization, says Louis Bromfield, 
must no longer be based on 6 to 8 
inches of topsoil. On Malabar Farm, 
thanks to subsoiling and the use of 
deep-rooted legumes and grasses, crop 
roots go down 3 to 20 feet. “Our cattle 
and the people living at Malabar,” 
says Bromfield, “are living not upon 
vegetation produced on 8 inches of 
worn-out topsoil, but upon the rich 
and virtually inexhaustible mineral 
content of the deep glacial drift. Our 
yields have been increased up to a 
phenomenal 1,500 per cent.” 

Dig holes a couple of feet in diam- 
eter in your fields and examine the 
soil for compactions. On black and 
sandy loam soils, growing legumes 


The Organic Farmer 
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will usually break up pans. But on 
clay soils, machinery may be necessary. 
A subsoil plow will destroy pans from 
15 to 48 inch depths, without bring- 
ing them to the surface or disturbing 
cover crops or surface residue. 

Then introduce a_ strong-rooted 
grass or legume like alfalfa or sweet 
clover or brome grass into your rota- 
tion. You'll not only be aerating the 
soil to new depths, but you'll be add- 
ing humus and nitrogen and water- 
holding material down where it’s bad- 
ly needed. After these crops have been 
in the rotation for a while, many far- 
mers report the water table on their 
land rises, and even old springs, dry 
for years, flow again. 

Corn following sweet clover on one 
Midwest farm produced an increase 
of 64.8 bushels per acre, as against a 
33.4 bushel increase when it followed 
corn and was fertilized with an equal 
amount of chemical nitrogen. The 
clover so improved the soil structure 
that the roots went much deeper and 
were much better nourished. Also, 
seedbed preparation was much easier, 
requiring only plowing, then going 
over once with a culti-mulcher. 

Fall is the best time to subsoil, be- 
cause the pan is more brittle then and 
will shatter more thoroughly. Always 
subsoil along the contour for extra 
erosion protection. On hard clay soils, 
you may need to use a subsoiler regu- 
larly, as the soil may compact in the 
two or three years interim when al- 
falfa or sweet clover is properly dis- 
tributed in the rotation. 


Sewage Sludge Used 
As Livestock Feed 


A new use for sewage sludge is sug- 
gested by the following news story 
from The Chicago Tribune: 


Bigger drumsticks, hams and_ steaks 
which get to the market faster are the 
aim of a research project offered yester- 
day by the Chicago Sanitary Board. 


June, 1952 


The board gave tentative approval to 
a $4,900 grant to the University of 
Illinois Research Foundation under 
which University scientists would ex- 
plore the feasibility of using dried sludge 
as a feed for chickens and livestock. 

Dried sludge is treated sewage. For 
years the district has hauled it to a 
dump and offered it free as a soil con- 
ditioner to farmers and gardeners. ‘The 
discovery that the sludge contains « 
bountiful supply of vitamin B-12 may 
make it a financial windfall to the board, 
said A. A. Celis, president. 

Celis said the scientists will feed 
chickens and livestock a food containing 
two per cent sludge. The B-12 vitamin 
contained in the sludge is known as the 
growth or red vitamin. It combats 
anemia, a blood disease, and speeds the 
growth of livestock so they can be mark- 
eted months ahead of the normal sched 
ule. 

The Milwaukee sewage commission 
plans to build its own plant to extract 
the vitamin in its pure form, but Celis 
and trustee said the sanitary board be 
lieves such an activity is outside the 
scope of its powers. 

A point still to be settled between the 
board and the University is who will get 
the benefit of the sale if the experiment 
shows it is a good livestock feed. The 
board instructed its attorneys to make 
sure the University understands that the 
board wants the right to sell the sludge 
if it turns out to be valuable. 


We heartily approve of attempts be- 
ing made to supply vitamins through 
natural sources. Much of the vitamin 
B12 now being fed animals is syn- 
thetically produced. 

However, there are some dangers 
involved in feeding sludge to animals. 
Sometimes, industrial wastes find their 
way into sewage systems, and those 
residues may prove toxic to animals. 

Another point to consider is the 
fact that, in the case of poultry at 
least, feeding animals their own litter 
has been found to provide them with 
the needed vitamin B12. That is 
cheaper and safer than bringing in 
sludge of unknown origin. 

But no matter what method you 
use, see that your animals get their 
B12 naturally. 
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4951 South Custer 
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HELP WANTED MALE 
FARMER TO WORK AND MANAGE 80 ACRE GENERAL 
FARM starting this fall. Ten milkers at present. Room for 
thirty Complete, modern e avipment and buildings. Four 





roon All improvemer Near busy town in New 
Jersey - age. experienc size of family. salary expected 
fe NIC FARMER, Box 46, 46 S. West 
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Street. "Allentown, Penna. ‘ ee 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

MAKE onigay 0 addressing elopes Our instructions 

reveal how AUL GLENWAY. ‘3713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 

Ohio 

Send your RAW WOOL direct to the Mills for economical 
arm blankets and robes. Details free EST 


iriously 
TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS, 412 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


FULL FASHIONED HOSE—DUPONT uvLO: 6 pair 
rejects $1.00 3 pair Imperfects $1.00 3 air Select 
ade $2.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed MCDONALD MFG. 
COMPANY. Ooltewah, Tenn. pete 
EARTHWORMS 
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Information fre s $5.00 per thousand 
MERRYVALE FARM, RFD % Brattleboro, Vermont. 


GROW MILLIONS Sr mg by Our Methods. 18 
Years’ Experience s nformative circulars, low prices 
prompt shipment 0 ur DIRT Experience Guides You. 
R. CALDWELL, Barwick, aie. 

RED EARTHWORMS make “> ae compost from leaves 
grass and garbage. $4.00 per ent for fish- 
g. Office in res MYRTLE. KESSINGER. 1210 Eighth 

Ave.. Arcadia, California. 

EARTHWORMS wholesale and retail—500 Genuine Fish 

Bait Breecers—$6.00 delivered; 1000 for $8.50 delivered; 

"000 for $25.00 F . LB. gear live delivery guaranteed; 

nace Bre seders al available. Five Bulletins mailed 

free LLIAM BARNARD, “2121 Vanderbilt Lane, Re- 
dondo Beach. Calif. 


SPECIAL—BEDS OVERCROWDED. Dr. Oliver's soilution 








ms Culture Worms of all sizes) 1000—$3.95; 2000 
7.50: 4000—$11.00 Live lelivery WIZARD WORM 
RANCH. Donalsonville, Ga é <ul 

MISCELLANEOUS 
UNIQUE . Twenty original 
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purposes . MRS. WILLIAM 
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leodorized by application of miracle fermentation 
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osts. Costs $2.5 0 od tre atment Shipped parcel post any 
where in I nufactured and sold by ELECTRIC 
SEWER CLEANING. CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Alliston 34, 
Massachusetts. 


~ FARM FOR SALE 


pe: AGRE STOCK AND TIMBER FARM. Extra fertile 
mcated in the beautiful Ozark Mountain fruit and 
veget: bie belt. For details write: W. S, Rt. I, 
Box 102, Winslow, Arkansas. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES __ 
CAN Mh SELL to farmers in your community? Dealers 
wanted Northeastern States for Colloidal Phosphate. other 
Organic fertilizers Excellent Opportunity for building up 
repeat business WOOD. Braewold 
Company. Mount Kisco, N. Y. ts | 
CEESE 
GOSLINGS—Large meaty Norwalk White Embdens. Good 
grazers —— and soil builders Thousands hatching 
we March to July. Literature freee NORWALK 
HATCHERY. Box 283V. Norwalk. Ohio. 
GEESE. GOSLINGS, EGGS. Safe shipment guaranteed. 
Boo! magazine. explain profitable hatching. rearing 
= methods PEYTON GOOSE HATCHERY, R200. 
Duluth, Minnesota. 
PUREBRED GOSLINGS from breeders of | Superior quality. 
Properly hatched, ship well. strong. sturdy, excellent liv- 


a Reasonable. JAMES HATCHERY, Davisburg 17, 
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Have You and Your Family Tried This 


Wonderful New Protective Food? 
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; You Read About It 

¢ In The April Issue 

} Of Prevention 
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(WHOLE FRESH LIVER IN CONCENTRATED FORM) 


One of the richest and most complete of 
all natural protein foods is whole fresh 
liver. Today thousands are discovering a 
simple, easy way to give their bodies a daily 
supply of the vitamins, minerals, amino 
acids and other factors so plentiful in this 
rich, natural food...by regularly taking 
Desiccated Liver. 


Desiccated Liver itself is not an entirely 
new idea. You will find it listed in the 
National Formulary along with minimum 
requirements. But ordinary desiccated liver, 
although it may meet National Formulary 
requirements, is not the same as Richards 
Desiccated Liver! The difference is really 
important...to you and your body. 


You know that any fresh food (especially 
meat) is subject to deterioration. This is 
due to what scientists call autolysis. Ordin- 
ary desiccated liver is exposed to oxidation 
and autolysis while drying. But the exclu- 
sive process used for Richards Desiccated 
Liver actually halts autolysis and oxidation 


Bee BOON... ss cccdes $2.00 


500 Tablets 


gee = Now on sale at 
leading Dietary Food 
Stores and Pharmacies. 
If not yet in your vi- 
cinity, order direct post- 
paid. Write to Depart- 
ment 7-G. 





10 East 39th Street 


... thereby assuring retention of the vital 
factors present in whole fresh liver. 

One proof is that Richards Desiccated 
Liver retains the full vitamin C of raw 
liver. The ordinary kind contains little, if 
any, vitamin C. Also our product retains 
the full B-12 content of raw liver...1.5 
micrograms per gram. This is two to three 
times the amount of B-12 found in ordin- 
ary desiccated liver. 

Richards Desiccated Liver is, in fact, an 
excellent supplementary source of the en- 
tire natural B-Complex. It contains the 
full content of folic acid and biotin of raw 
liver... probably twice the amount found 
in ordinary desiccated liver. 


Our product is a 414 to | concentration 
of fresh whole liver (ordinary is only 4 to 
1). All water is removed. And the raw liver 
is completely defatted. So Richards Desic- 
cated Liver is richer in protein. 

Yes, for the very finest quality available 
...try RICHARDS DESICCATED LIVER. 


300 Tablets........... $5.00 
ee 





LABORATORIES 


New York, New York 


Formulators and Distributors of Diet Supplements from Natural Sources 





June, 1952 
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#F Ever Hear An Earthworm 
Speak? 

I wish every farmer understood me better. 
I'm not destructive I’m your friend, working 
night and day to make your farm produce 
healthy crops. My tunnels enable your land 
to breathe and drain properly. I leave secre- 
tions and casts rich in natural plant foods. 
When I die 1 become more food for your 
crops. 

All I ask is something to eat and protec- 
tion. My diet is strictly organic. I know 
you like to have me around when you use 
manures, cover crops, and mulches. Mulches 

Mmm! Whenever you put down an organic 
mantle you've rolled out the welcome mat 
for me. And if you’ve added a little lime- 
stone it’s right down my alley. 

I grow fat on garbage too. Just spread it 
on the ground, then cover with mulch and 
I'll do your composting job. See how easy 
it is? 

For a time I was threatened with exterm- 
ination by chemical fertilizers and poisonous 
sprays. Sprays, especially, slay me. But now 
I'm glad to say there’s a newer concept of 
farming: the use of natural plant foods for 
healthier crops and folks—and me. 

Remember that if you use chemicals they 
not only cost you money but you lose me 
to boot. But if you farm organically I not 
only work for nothing for you but also pay 
my keep by enriching your land. I'm willing 
to do my part. How about you? 


3F Eleven-Leaf Clover 

All of us have hunted for four-leaf clovers 
at one time or another. But do you know 
that clover has been found with but a single 
leaf and up to as many as cleven? Lebendige 
Erde, (Uhe Living Earth), a magazine pub- 
lished in Stuttgart, Germany, devoted to 
furthering the study of “biologic-dynamic” 
agriculture, informs us that it received two 
eight-leaf clovers from a Mr. Kursawe who 
wrote that this find represents the fruit of a 
60 year search. Another reader announced 
his prize of the rare two-leaf example. The 
magazine now boasts a collection—without 
any missing links—of clover ranging from 
one to eleven leaves. 

Have any of you found clover with a 
dozen, or a baker's dozen leaves? 
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#* Nature Outwits Man 


Lebendige Erde, which appears bi-monthly, 
also makes some sharp observations about 
insecticides: “These chemical sprays were 
originally heralded as the achievement of 
the century. The facts in the matter are 
bewildering enough. These insecticides were 
99 per cent effective when first applied but— 
in an unbelievably short time—insects im- 
mune to these poisons appeared. The aston- 
ishing initial effects of DDT on the common 
house fly seemed to promise the complete 
elimination of this insect, but within a few 
years we found that we had a race of flies 
resistant to DDT with which to cope. In 
Peru DDT was similarly successful and killed 
99 per cent of a destructive insect on which 
it was used. But recent laboratory examina- 
tion of the present generation shows that 95 
per cent are already immune to DDT. 

“Scientists are only slowly gaining insight 
into the fact that nature is a unit and that 
man must work with nature’s wisdom and 
unity. It will be the task of progressive scien- 
tists capable of understanding genuine biol- 
ogical concepts to straighten out this mess 
and to convince farmers—naturally conserva- 
tive in thought and action—to abandon the 
unnatural, synthetic methods they were per- 
suaded so sensationally to use only a few 
short years ago,” the article concludes. 


3* We Thank the New York Times 

It is always encouraging to find organic 
methods recommended in the general press 
and we were again pleased to note an item 
in the “Around the Garden” column, in the 
May 11 issue of The New York Times. 
“When grass is cioser to five or six than to 
three inches when cut, time should be taken 
to rake up the clippings (and add them to 
the compost pile), Dorothy H. Jenkins ad- 
vises in her Sunday column. 

Even though compost is mentioned only 
in parenthesis, we are grateful to the N. Y. 
Times and to Miss Jenkins. But may we 
respectfully call to their attention that these 
cuttings need not be composted? They can 
be effectively used applied directly after cut- 
ting and raking as mulch around shrubbery, 
flower beds, or vegetable gardens. This use 
of organic material is the more modern 
method of sheet composting and we feel cer- 
tain that Miss Jenkins’ great number of read- 
ers would like to know about it. 
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Miracles: 


Are you experiment- -minded? 


Are you seeking new ways 


to grow bigger yields of 
healthier, better-paying 
woe’ qeekeK Ale 
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If you’re a regular reader of Organic Farmer 
you know that growers have reported almost 
miraculous results when they have fed soils 
trace minerals plus natural forms of nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potash. 


| You may want to carry on experiments like 


those of Julius Hensel. Will you grow fruits 


| and vegetables more resistant to disease and 


insect damage when you feed your soils 


| with the trace elements? There’s just one 
' way to find out—by careful crop tests. 


) Send today for the free booklet that tells 


about the discovery of Hybro-Tite*, a rare 


f granite gneiss that contains a liberal amount 


of potash plus 19 other minerals and trace 
elements. It’s the only granite gneiss of its 
f kind in North America, geologists say. 


) What it will do for your soil, nobody can tell 
7 you until you try it. First step is to have your 


*Trade Mark of Potash Rock Co. of America 





Potash Rock Company of America 
@ (Division of Davidson Granite Company) 
Lithonia, Georgia 
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soil tested—if it needs potash and trace min- 
erals, you'll want to try Hybro-Tite this year. 


TEST QUANTITIES OF HYBRO-TITE 
AVAILABLE NOW TO ORGANIC FARMERS | 


Hybro-Tite will not be offered to the public 
generally until 1953. This year test quanti- | 
ties only are available and we’re making a 
special offer to organic farmers who will 
cooperate with us in highly-selected tests. 


.MAIL COUPON NOW, 


Without obligation, send me a free copy of your valuable 
booklet that tells how to recognize signs of potash deficiency 
in various crops. 
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City 

















Without Hired Help! 


--thanks to Rototiller*! 


HIAVI used the Rototiller for 
over a year in tilling my papava grove 
enables me to take 
little farm 
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compost turn) 
that retains moisture.” 

Charles Weeks 
{/lendale Road 


West Palm Beacl 


Organic Gardening Made Easier 
With New Low-Cost Machine 
like Mi 
are discovering what a 
new Rototillei 
can be. It helps you say back 
breaking chores. It prepares the soil for plant 
ing —in one-third the It cultivates 
with nimble mechanical 
right in garden itself. It’s a power lawn mowe) 
scythe saw, snow plow, light bulldozer 
pump source of emergency power, etc 
It does a whole day's work in an hour; runs all 
You owe it to vourself 
about this wonder 
Free 68-page book tells all 
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Florida 
Lightning Change 
goodbye to 
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fingers. It composts 
wood 


sprayer 


day on a gallon of gas 
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working machine 


gives lots of valuable advice on organic 


more 


dening 


Send For free Book 





ROTOTILLER, Inc. 
Dept. 106, Troy, New York 


lease nd e FREE 


POWER 


68-pag strated 
\ LOT OF LIVING 
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State 











*Registered Trade a f Rototill I 


Mr. Weeks — and Rototiller — 
Mulching in His Papaya Grove. 





SEEDBED PREPARA- 

TION —WithoutChange 

of Attachment! 

more changing from 
plow to disc to harrow as 
With ordinary ‘‘garden 
tractors’’! Much easier — 
much quicker — much less 
expensive! 
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POWER COMPOSTING 
—For Miracies of Soil 
= improvement! 
No more hauling, turning, swath! S No caste 
watering of messy compost over-hanging wheel 
pitest No more need to buy a 8 no untrimmeded 
pe nsive, hard-to-get ma- Follows contour of gro 
nures! Perfectly! 
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